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Correct Glasses 


" hf o F. 3 take chances with your 
? vy 
‘igh A die 24 eyes. If you need glasses, se- 


7 cure the best optical service 
to be had. Select your optician as 
carefully as-you ‘would your physician. 

Our leadership is unquestioned. Our 
opticians are men of the highest tech- 
nical skill in their profession. Our 

; lens-grinding plant—on our fourth 
he floor—is the largest and most com- 
plete in the West. We test your 
eyes carefully and supply you with 
glasses of highest scientific accuracy 
at the 


MOST REASONABLE PRICES 


Optical Authorities 
of America 





Special Cxhibit of 


Water Colors 


At the Salleries of 


Noonan-HKocian 


677 Locust Street. 


Go., 



































WE HAVE MOVED OUR 


UMBRELLAS 


PARASOLS and CANES 
TO OUR a 
NEW 
LOCATION. 


SHALL BE 
SEE YOU 


416 








Theatre. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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WHERE WE 
PLEASED TO 


N. 6th. St. 


Opposite Columbia 
























Su peril uous Hair “PERMANENTLY REMOVED” 


WITH THE ELECTRIC NEEDLE 











MISS ALICE COOKE, Electro-Dermatologist, ®°™  W2's B!2-,,Broeavey 


——, 


e Moles, Red Veins, Warts, Pigment Spots, Birthmarks, etc 
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ARE YOU A BRUNETTE? 
CARMEN POWDER ifieet the peculiar re 


quirements of a bru- 


nette complexion. It is so happily effective as to invari- 
ably produce a beautiful and satisfying result. 
“shows powder” and 


CARMEN POWDER "isse‘sinitr*% 


condition of the skin. It is exactly that ideal combination 
which women of refinement appreciate and require. 


C ARMEN POWDER has just the delicate 

blend for natura] tones 
to produce a dainty 
suggestion of fresh clean color—together with a velvety 


texture which does not show powder. 
WE WANT YO 


Finest toilet. preparation ever produced. 


CARMEN POWDER 


Made in four shades--White, Pink, Cream and Flesh—by the 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 


(MAKERS OF FINE TOILET ARTICLES EXCLUSIVELY) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











never “dusts off” never 








to have the most convinc- 
ing proof of its merit—a 
sample to uSe and approve. 








Any cne of these representative druggists of St. Louis will gladly give 
you a sample box of Carmen Powder. 


Judge & Dolph Drug Co.. Raboteau G Co., 
Wolff-Wilson, Johnson Bros., the Enderle 
Drug Co. (two stores), and the Wright Drug 
Co., cor Jefferson and Olive. * * ¢& 


Y%—-RATES—¥, 


BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
To Boston direct, Big Four, Lake Shore, 
m New York Central, Boston & Albany. 
Via New York. Big Four, Lake Shore, 
9.50 New York Central N. Y., N. H. & H. Ry. 


Via New York and Steamer. Big Four, 
$28.50 Lake Shore, New York Central, Fall 

River line. 

Via Washington and New York. Big 
$27.00 Four, C. & O., Penn. Ry., New York, 

New Haven & Hartford. 

Via Washington and New York and 

26.0 steamer. Big Four, C. & O., Penn. and 

Fall River line. 

Via Washington, Baltimore, Norfolk or 
$32.50 Old Point Comfort. Big Four, C. & O., 

Penn. to Baltimore; Merchants & 

Miners’ to Boston or Big Four, C. & O. 

to Washington or Norfolk; Merchants 


& Miners’ to Boston; including berth 
and meals. 


Via Washington or Norfolk and Old 

$34.50 Dominion steamship. Big Four, C. & 
O. to Norfolk, Old Dominion Steamship 
to. New York, N. Y., N. H. & H. 


Via Big Four and C. & O. to Norfolk. 
5 Steamer to New York, Fall River 
steamers to Boston. 
TICKETS ON SALE 
May 31st to June 9th, incl., 1906, 


For further informat’on call at 


BIG FOUR 


Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut street, or 
address . 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 
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Published every Thursday at 
N. W. COR. 10th AND PINE STS. 
Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, A. 24. 
Terms of subscription to The Mirror, including 
postage in the United States, Canada and Mexico, 


$2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months. Subscriptions 


to all foreign countries within the postal union, 
$3.50 per year. 

Single copies, 56 cents. 

News Dealers and Agents throughout the coun- 
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Going Away for the Summer ? 


| by you are, have the Mirror follow you. 
The address will be changed as often 
as you wish, on notification by mail or 

No charge. 


Yee 


The Crisis in the Duma 


By Ivan Savaroff 


telephone. 


OMPARISON is frequently made between 

Louis XVI and Nicholas II; between the 

States of the French people in the eighteenth 

century and the Russian people at the beginning of the 

twentieth century; between Necker and Witte; be- 

tween the loss of Canada and the defeat in Manchuria ; 

between the summoning of the States General and the 

assembling of the Russian Duma. The parallel is 

indeed so striking as to appeal to any amateur of 
history. 

The Duma is upon the whole a “moderate” as- 
sembly. It is not nearly so radical, all things con- 
sidered, as the States General which at once accepted 
the French king. The Duma appears to have a better 
idea what it wants than the States General had, even 
if it have no such great men as figured in the French 
gathering. The situation is succinctly described in the 
London Spectator. 

The Deputies have chosen a man of rare sense and 
organizing power to be their Speaker, or, as they call 
him, President, and even when thoroughly excited they 
obey his orders. They accept the Czar as Head of the 
State and mouthpiece of its decisions, but insist that 


those decisions shall be suggested by themselves. They . 


declare themselves not merely a limited legislative 
body, but the unquestionable Parliament of the Em- 
pire. They reply to the Speech from the Throne that 
they represent Russia; that the Czar ought to punish 
the authors of recent massacres and acts of repression; 
and that he must without delay grant to all Russia 
a complete political amnesty. Upon this subject they 
are peremptory, having, it is said, each of them, a very 
special mandate from their constituents. For the rest, 
their reply demands in substance three things: per- 
sonal freedom almost exactly as Englishmen interpret 
it, the right to punish by “administrative order’ be- 
ing finally abolished; equality among the nationalities 
and castes of the Empire; and an Agrarian Law. 
This last demand, Premier Goremykin, according 
to the New York Sun, described as a sweeping denial 
of the right of private ownership, not only of land 
but of every species of private property. As a matter 
of fact the agrarian programme of the Constitutional 
Democrats, goes no further in principle than does the 
Wyndham Land Purchase act,applicable to Ireland. 


.It proposed not to confiscate but to lease the Crown 


lands and Church lands, thereby advocating a course 
much more conservative than was that pursued by 
the French Revolutionists; and to expropriate by pur- 
chase only such private lands as are now untilled or 
leased for money or occupied by peasants whose rent 
is paid by work on their landlord’s separate property. 
Specially exempted from expropriation by the Consti- 
tutional Lemocratic project are private estates not 
exceeding the unit fixed in a given district for peasaut 
occupiers; also grazing lands belonging to villages, 
municipal lands and estates of zemstvos, educational 
and benevolent institutions. It is obvious that if this 
plan were carried out the principle of individual 
ownership would be immensely strengthened, because 
it would rest on a far wider foundation. 

The Deputies will probably submit to some com- 
promise in the form of a quit-rent; but what they 
specifically ask for in the opinion of the Spectator 
is the expropriation on their own behalf of all the 
State domains, which are very large, of all the Church 
domains, which are larger still, and of much of the 
land owned by great proprietors,—in fact, of all the 


culturable and forest land of Russia. This is th, 
mand more particularly however of the Labo: 
Natura'ly, in the West they are said 
“extreme.” The Deputies do not think that th 
breaking with civilization any more than the F; 
did in 1799, or the more extreme Irish tenants 
years ago, but only recovering an inherent rig! 
which they have been deprived. Even before 
Emancipation they always protested that, while | 
themselves might be the property of the “Bari, 
the land was still their own. 

Will the Duma coerce all these things from {ij 
Czar? The Emperor of Austria has granted even 
more than the Duma asks, except as to the land. Th. 
land is the issue in Russia. It is a proverb: “Who; 
is the sweat, his is the soil.” The cultivators of the 
soil claim it, so long as they pay for it from their toi! 
This is why the Henry George idea takes so well in 
Russia, especially as expounded by Tolstoy. This 
agrarianism is so strong that the Russian nobles flec 
even as did the French when there were outbreaks of 
rapine, arson and massacre. The Court has conceded 
much, and the bureaucrats may concede more to save 
their lives. A concession on the land question may 
prevent the Revolution, and Nicholas II seems fairly 
determined to prevent that, if possible. The Church 
makes a loud cry, but we must remember that the 
Church in almost all countries has been stripped of its 
domains, and morally the claim of the Church is :t 
least as good as that of the lay proprietors. If the de- 
mand be rejected and the Duma dissolved or perhaps 
arrested—well, Russia will be aflame. We shall see 
the spirit of Kisheneff, and Odessa and the Kniaz 
Polemkin mutiny through all the land. The hopeless- 
ness of the people will make the people all the more 


cialists. 


savage. 

The army? It is as disaffected as the navy. The 
army is disloyal. Even Nogi urges that in defense 
of Stoessel’s capitulation at Port Arthur. The navy 
practically mutinied under Rojestvensky in the battle 
of the Sea of Japan. The army is made up of the 
peasantry. No dependence can be placed upon it. 

Therefore we shall see a tremendous transfer of land 
from crown and church and nobles to the people, as 
was made in France, as is now being gradually made 
in Ireland, or we shall see the Revolution in fu!! 
flare throughout the Empire with a ferocity unpar- 
alleled even in the great “Red Terror.” The issue is 
“the land for the people.” It will win, as it won in 
France, though, we hope, without the scenes in the 
Place de la Concorde, and when it does win we shall 
see Russia enter upon a period of prosperity such as the 
seizure of the land in France inaugurated and per- 
petuated unto this day. Russia, late to see the light 
of liberty, is likely to take at one step, upon this land 
question, a position of ultimate Democracy far in ad- 
vance of the attitude of any or all of the nations that 
recognize all governmental power as derived from the 
consent of the governed. We may say this confidently 
when we reflect that the Duma seems to know as well 
or better what it wants than our Fathers knew when 
they convened to frame the Constitution, if we are to 
judge by Mr. Madison’s report of the debates in tlie 
convention that formulated the Constitution. When 
Russia shall have her Constitution it will be even 
more impregnated with the spirit of Henry George 
than our own Constitution is tinctured with the doc 
trine of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

fe fo of 


Reflections 


Choking Off Exposure 

HE Mrrror’s advices are that all the big adver 
tising forces of the country have combined 
to force the magazines to cut out “the litera- 
ture of exposure.” The magazines that won’t drop 
their writing up of big business evils will be refuse‘ 
all the big advertising. The advertising agencie 


that handle the advertising of the big concerns “have 
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The first magazine to succumb was 
| ure’s. The. Trusts, the railroads, the patent 
icine concerns, the businesses that do heavy gen- 


orders.” 


idvertising are agreed that they won’t patronize 
periodical that attempts to expose any of the 
itudes of big business. All criticism is to be 
-ed off. The plea is that the so-called “muck- 
racers” are breeding anarchy. But, of course, that’s 
, -illy plea. The thing that will breed anarchy is 
puung a stopper on the ferment, closing the outlets 
of popular discontent, suppressing the facts. Popu- 
lar faith in commercial virtue and business integrity 
never be restored simply by keeping down the 
The “literature of 
Close the valve 
and there will be an explosion. Covering the cor- 
ruption will make it worse. Though every paper 
and magazine in the country went in for nothing but 
travel articles, art essays and stories, the people will 
not be deceived. They have been taught how the 
big business men have made their privileges a means 
of public robbery, and they will not forget. Buying 
off the media of exposure or scaring off the proprie- 
tors thereof will not avail. The very unanimity of 
the magazine “let up” will show the enormity of the 
power of graft. Watch the magazines and see how 
they all fall away from their zeal in exposing the 
wrong-doing of the big rich. Some will stop short. 
Others will continuously dilute their publicity until 
they drop it altogether. The business offices have 
received their ultimatum from the big interests. War 
on paper against graft and theft and adulteration will 
gradually fizzle out. The presses are being bought 
off. Hereafter, if a man has anything in the way of 
an exposure that he wants to print, he will have to 
print it himself, and then he will have difficulty in cir- 
culating it, for the great book-selling and distributing 
trust—the American News Company—is in league 
with all the other trusts, and will not handle any- 
thing that will hurt the big business interests, on the 
excuse that the News Company cannot incur liability 
for damages for libel. Watch the more lively mag- 
azines come out as “all story” magazines, etc. Watch 
the stoppage of all crusades except those against the 
smaller forms of vice. This is the tip from the in- 
side of the magazine offices of the East—from the 
men who are forced by big money to shut off the ex- 
The truth tellers are to be throttled a'!l 
along the line. Graft is to continue undisturbed by 
criticism or comment. And all the suppressed pub- 
licity will breed the Revolution that is bound to come. 
of of 

Now that Mr. Maroney is out of the Police Board, 

there may be hope for the salvation of Chief Kiely. 
% 

Wuat is the Wells administration doing for the 
passage of the bond issue amendments to the Char- 
ter? It’s the old cry of Wells’, “What can I do?” 

oh of 
The Packed Commission 

Mayor WELLs’ Terminal Commission makes a par- 
tial report, promising absorption of the bridge arbi- 
‘rary in order to defeat the free bridge bond issue 
amendment. The Mayor’s commission works for the 
railroads exclusively. It is packed with rebate-graft- 
crs and brothers-in-law of railroad freight officials. 
lt is framed up for the railroad as opposed to public 
It cares nothing for the public. It is 
iominated by one desire alone, to-wit: to prevent any 
relief for the public. | Most of its members are play- 
ing for their own hands or for the interests of their 
Several of them are, even as Mr. 


Cal 
publicity of business crookedness. 


exposure” was an escape valve. 


posure, 


interests, 


railroad relatives. 
McKittrick admitted on the witness stand, he is, ship- 
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ping beneficiaries. There never was a more outra- 
geous packing of a public body for a private purpose 
than this packing of this Commission to preclude the 
possibility of the public getting a square deal as 
against the big shippers who get the rake off and 
make the public pay for hauling their goods. Wells 
is the railroads’ Mayor. He’s everybody’s and every- 
thing’s Mayor but the Mayor of all the people. 
of of 

Let us have an end of our horror over the anar- 
chist bomb throwing at Madrid. As an atrocity it 
isn’t to be compared with the Beef Trust’s poisoning 
of the people with putrid meat and offal-laden lard. 

ot} 
Wisdom from John Burns 

JouNn Burns, the Labor member of tke British 
Cabinet, has “said something,’ and something big, 
too. Burns has been bitterly attacked by Laborite 
extremists for many alleged causes ranging in se- 
riousness from the wrongfulness of taking office un- 
der Government, to the betrayal of the irterest of 
the proletaires. This is what Mr. Burns said at a 
recent dinner in London, according to the cables: 
“I view with positive disfavor, and, if it dces not 
cease, with some apprehension, the tendency on the 
part of what is known as the Labor movement to 
isolate itself from men who are not manual laborers. 
For Labor to deliberately, narrowly and foolishly cut 
itself off from the best and brightest spirits of man- 
kind, simply because they have not been hewers of 
wood and drawers of water is to cut off the power 
for its own advancement in the near future and in- 
flict upon itself a disability which one day it will find 
the folly and mistake of doing.” These are wise 
and high words from one who, within the memory of 
all of us, was only a dock laborer. Labor classism 
the world does not desire, any more than other class- 
ism.  Aristocracy is bad, and oligarchy is bad, but 
an ochlocracy were worse, much- worse. Manual 
labor is not the only labor that suffers burdens. The 
idea that Government shall pet and pamper even the 
manual laborer is not a rightful idea. The idea that 
manual labor is the most sacred, is a fallacy. All 
effort ranks the same, if toward the right. That La- 
bor shall, because it has temporary power in England, 
be inconsiderate of the rights or wrongs of others is 
a fatal folly, as Mr Burns well says. Labor should 
have some sympathy with brains and ability. It 
should not snarl at all effort that is not physical. It 
should strive to better conditions up as well as 
down the line, and it should remember that many 
activities besides those of manual labor are neces- 
sary to the perfection of social life in these complex 
days. Labor should be willing to give as it is to 
receive. It should not see in all difference of effort 
mere enmity. Ruthless Labor rule were as intolera- 
ble as king rule, rich man’s rule, priest rule or any 
other class rule. Labor—manual labor—is only part 
of the scheme, not the whole of it, and it cannot do 
much good, if any, without taking into its calcula- 
tions the necessities and conditions of other people 
who labor in very truth, even though not with their 
hands. Mr. Burns’ words should sink deep into 
minds of workingmen everywhere. The “good 
time” that’s coming is going to come only through 
reform which shall emancipate all who have to strive 
for a living from servitude beyond that which earns 
them their living. No man should work that others 
may enjoy his earnings. All men who work do this 
thing now—the clerk, the store-keeper, the writer, the 
teacher, the preacher, the doctor. They not only 
earn their livings, but they pay tribute to idleness in 
the value their activities give to possessions of those 
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All labor, of all kinds, is serf 
to the landholder, and the excess value this labor 


who use them not. 


gives to land is what enriches the idle and constitutes 
the strength of the “ruling classes.” All labor’s 
And, in- 
deed, manual labor’s cause were not advanced to 


cause is the cause of the manual laborer. 


where it could ape the tyranny it denounces, were it 
not for those best and brightest minds in Great 
Britain and elsewhere which have striven and suf- 
fered in many a campaign for the uplift of those who 
would ostracize them because their hands are white. 
Verily it was an act requiring “some little moral 
courage” for John Burns to say what he did. Labor 
should remember that “it is excellent to have a giant’s 
strength, but ’tis tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 
te 

THAT Mexican mine melee is not go'ng to be the 
excuse for a Yankee expedition to the land of the 
Montezumas, It was only a little strike affair, such 
as we have every other week. There’s always great 
excitement in the press when any one is killed on 
the side of the bosses, but relatively little when the 
men killed are the laborers. If business is war, if so- 
ciety is war, then we need not grieve that the siege 
of starvation by employers is met by sallies with 
bullets upon the part of the besieged laborers. 

of fe 

THE Globe-Democrat is not yet aware that Hugh 
McKitrick, of the rebate rake-off, is a member of the 
The Globe-Demo- 
crat has also dropped its “What can I do?” cartoon- 
lets about Mayor Wells. Who and what “reached” 
the Globe-Democrat? 


Mayor’s Terminal Commission. 


oh oh 
Plutes Are Scared. 


THE Mirror hopes that each one of the forty- 
three millionaires who are on its subscription books— 
according to. the oracles of the business office—will 
read the first article in the current North American 
Reviews: “An Appeal to Our Millionaires.” It is a 
sober, and even genial word of warning to our 
wealth accumulators. It is written by “X,” said to 
be “the most profound philosopher living in the 
United States to-day,” and even if it ends on a note 
that narrowly escapes being silly, it is worth perusing 
ior the quotation it contains from Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge with regard to the limitations upon wealth. 
This article is followed by another word of warning 
from Wayne MacVeagh upon “The Graduated Tax- 
ation of Incomes and Inheritances.” Mr. MacVeagh 
thinks that this sort of taxation must come, and that 
those against whose interest it is should meet the 
demand for wealth restriction, at least half way— 
“hefore it is too late.’ The “plutes” are scared. 
They want to hobble reform, lest it go too far, lest 
it become real reform and bring our economic re- 
lations back to the basis of justice. Still “our mil- 
lionaires” may profitably do some hard thinking on the 
lines indicated in the first two articles of the North 
American Review for June. 

} 

IF you feel that you “just have to” scratch one of 
the bond issue amendments, why, use your pencil on 
the purely ornamental proposition of Kingshighway 
improvement that will directly benefit certain big land- 
holders at the expense of the public. 


* of 
Davitt. 


MICHAEL Davitt was one of Ireland’s greatest 
sons. He was greatest in his daring to defy the 
Catholic church authorities in his country when they 
presumed to tell him his duty in politics. He sur- 
vived “bell, book and candle,” and died in the fold. 
In an earlier time Church opposition would have 
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foiled his purposes and broken his heart. Davitt's 
was a fiery soul that burned against wrong every- 


He was no statesman, perhaps, but a great 


where. 

agitator of the O’Connell type Ireland will forget 

him when she forgets Emmet, Wolf Tone, Parnell. 
of of 


ANYHow, little Alfonso, of Spain, has one kingly 
quality—courage. The danger of his job is proba- 
bly its most attractive feature. And _ that’s where 
They think killirg kings will end 
There will always be 


anarchists err. 
the king business. It won't. 
men to take a kingship and its risks for the fun of 
hunting those who go pot-hunting them. 


*. 2 
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Back to the Land 


It was M’chael Davitt who did more for Ireland 


tian any other one man. He strove for real inde- 
pendence—the economic independence of the Irish. 
He brought them back to the land. The Land 
League, founded by him, brought about legislation 
that recognized the land as belonging to all the peo- 
ple, and not to the landlord. The tenant had a part 
in the soil he tilled. The tenant can force his land- 
lord to sell on a fair valuation fixed by arbitrators. 
The land of Ireland is to be to a great extent nation- 
alized, and the Irish peasant, dispossessed for centu- 
ries, is becoming a freeholder. Ireland is not free. 
but Irishmen are free of serfdom to soil owners, and 
lrelard is prosperous and happier than in ages gone. 
When all Irishmen shall have a stake in the land then 
all Ireland will be free, and there will be no absen- 
tees ruling from London. Davitt learned from Hen- 
What Davitt did for Ire'and, Tolstoy 
“The land for the peop!e” 


Davitt’s achievemert 


ry George. 
wants to do for Russia. 
is the cry all the world over. 
for Ireland will eventually free the land to the peo- 
ple of every other civilized country. His doctrine 
and policy have spread to England. where the taxa- 
tion of land values was the main plank in the Liberal 
platform, and won the last election. Davitt’s Lard 
League demands are the demands of Russia’s Duma. 
And in this country there is an awakening to the 
fact that the remedy for most of our ills lies in going 
back to the land where most of them begin in the 


wrong of ownership based on other title than use. 


?. ?. 
“ee 


Mr. Upton Stncvair is rehashing h’s book, “The 
Jungle,” in specials for certain daily newspapers. It 
is lacking in interest. It is done pa'pably “for the 
money;” therefore poorly done. It is more nau- 
seating as a newspaper special, but not so convincing 
as it was as a story. Sinclair, inwriting the story, 
Now he is faking for the cash. Con- 


He is distinctly 


was sincere. 
sequently, now he is “no good.” 
discrediting himself in the newspaper work. It is 
selling the public a gold brick and, the packers will 


say, a second-hand gold brick at that. 
ofe' ofe 

Gorman 
ARTHUR PUE GoRMAN was a politician,-not. a 
statesman. He never did anything cred‘table except 
beat the Force Bill. He sold out his party in -tariff 
revision, supposedly to the Sugar Trust. All his 
methods were those of the. ward-heeling trickster. 
He was an un-Democratic. Democrat. Spoils was 
his creed and party victory, rot party righteousness, 
his highest aspiration. To the Democracy he was 
what Quay was to the Republicans, but always more 
furtive, indirect, subterranean. Distinctly he was a 
low tyre of Senator, without bread views or princi- 
ples, an- inveterate ‘trimmer. As-a party leader he 
identified himself wih nothing that sought anything 
nore than conserving party solidarity. Rising from 
the position of page in Congress to a place in the 


Senate, he never got over his early initiation in ma- 
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nipulation for advantage. His last great performance 
was a characteristic trick. It was he who first con- 
ceived the idea of nominating the absurd and fantastic 
Alton Brooks Parker for President. Jollier, jug- 
gler he was always, a machine man of the slickest 
sort, a scoffer at all idealism in politics. His death 
is not a public loss in any sense. He had outlived 
his time, and fallen on days that scorned his methods. 
He was a cynic to the bone, and no true cynic ever 
did anything lasting for mankind. 
oe of 

% WuHuerE is Chancellor Day, of Syracuse, that he 
does not raise his voice against the President’s an- 
archy in attacking the business of the meat packers? 
Armour, or Nelson Morris, or Schwarzchild, or Swift 
should drop a donation in the slot and get a defence 


out of Day. 


fe ote 

AGAIN we rise to remark that the man to have 
succeeded J. Ralph Burton, as Senator from Kansas, 
was William Allen White, of the Emporia Gazette. 
Rut Koch, the Kisser, was not big enough to aproint 


such a man. 
te 


Supporters of Bryan 

SoME Missouri Democrats are for Bryan because 
they are against Folk. But it must make Bryan smile 
when he thinks of the zeal displayed for him, for in- 
stance, by the young man who. he declared, ought to 
be beaten for the nomination for Governor, when 
the said young man was contesting that honor with 
Folk. The boodle senators and legislators, the alum 
crowd, the old State ring, the old police machine, the 
party officials who took fees for securing corpora- 
tion legislation, the bucket shop and race track crowd, 
the sure thing magnates who made St. Louis County 
a hell during the World’s Fair, the street railway and 
gas company lobbyists. the whole graft gsang—these 
are the loudest Bryan shouters in Missouri. © Don’t 
they suppose that Bryan knows them? Do they sup- 
pose that Bryan will help them to sew up Folk? If 
they do, they are mistaken. Their fight is just the 
thing to help make Folk United States Senator. Noth- 
ing has helped make Folk a big man so much as the 
sort of men who have fought him, and the Mrrror 
says this without prejudice, because the Mrrror 
fought him hard. The best thing about Folk is the 
people who are agin’ him, and that’s a mighty poor 
platform of itself alone. 


fe ete 
CARNEGIE pronounced it a disgrace to die rich. 
kecent revelations indicate that it is a greater dis- 
grace to live rich. Vide the insurance mogu!s, the 
railroad rebate givers and takers, the beef barons, the 
steel ‘trust sybarites, the shipping trust  sharpers. 
What's the use of. being rich if you can’t give a 
square answer to the query: Where did you get it? 
fe of 
Mighty Champ 
THOSE office-thirsty Democrats who are urging the 
Hon.. Champ Clark of the Ninth Missouri District to 
forego making Chautauqua speeches this summer and 
do what he can to help them into places, are a selfish 
The Honorable Champ. belonges to the coun- 
No Congressional District, nor no single 


batch. 
try-at-large. 
State, even if it is the “Fifth State in the Union”’— 
(copyrighted by Walter Williams of Columbia, Mo., 
and used by consent)—has any right to demand dog 
days and early autumn of the Honorab!e Champs time. 
His ‘District constitutes the United States and its pos- 
sessions—yea, even more—he is bounded on the north 
by the North Pole and on the South by the South 
Pole. The bottomless sea does not mark the end of 
his jurisdiction in one direction any more than does 


the milky way o’er head. It is preposterous to think 


of such a man confining his greatness to good , ad 
conventions and the party bickerings in a Single Dis 
trict. He belongs to the whole wide world and 
big enough to spread out pretty. thick all over it. 
fe af 
Anarchy’s Er; 
BOMB-THROWING doesn’t settle anything. Murder 
is not justifiable as a means to any end, even though 
resistance to tyrants be obedience to God. Anarchists 
who advocate murder are without the pale. 9 They 
retard political and social amelioration. They ats 
enemies even of their own cause, which, as an ah- 
straction, is a good one. If that government he 
best which governs least, no goverrment at all wou'd 
be a better best; but the murdering anarchist sins 
against his own ideal of a peop'e without government 
There will be no 


government needed when there are ro bad men. There 


by failing to govern himself. 


will be no bad men when men control their passions. 
Anarchy by assassination is a rule of passion, and 
not to be confounded with philosophical anarchy, 
which is only a yearning for the “dear City of God.” 
of Marcus Aurelius. The kines, too, are our broth- 
ers, with follies and sins, per! aps, no greater than 
our own, 
te of 
OnE T. Rooseve't, is something of a muck-raker 


himself. 
ot of 
Missouri's Trust Buster 

Missouri's Attorney General, Herbert S. Hadley, 
is undoubtedly sincere in his efforts to protect the 
public from the rapacity of trusts. So was his prede 
cessor in office, E. C. Crow. The latter is a Demo- 
crat and the former a Republican. When occupying the 
office of Attorney General, Mr. Crow proceeded against 
the fire insurance companies that had entered into 4 
combine to prevent competition. A large number of 
companies were adjudged gui ty by the Supreme Court 
of the State and fines assessed against them aggregai- 
ing $100,0c0 and costs. The fines were paid and be- 
came a part of the State school fund before thcse 
companies were permitted to resume business. Later, 
the same official proceeded against five of the Kansas 
City packers accused of being in a combine contrary 
to the State anti-trust laws. Each of them was ad- 
judged guilty and fines aggregating $25,000 were im- 
posed and paid. Mr. Crow also filed proceedings 
against the Continental Tobacco Company and _ the 
Standard Oil Company and sought to dissolve the 
bridge and terminal combine in St. Louis. In these 
latter undertakings, he failed. Since Attorney General 
[fadley has succeeded so well in his prosecution of the 
Standard Oil Company, it is of some interest to know 
why Attorney General Crow failed. In a general 
way, the proceedings asking for ouster against the 
Standard Oil were the same, but the ruling of the 
State Supreme Court in the two proceedings was not 
the same. The Supreme Court is not now made up 
of the same men who composed it when Attorney 
General Crow was in office. Then the court held, 
in effect, that a corporation under investigation for 
violating the anti-trust laws, could not be compelled, 
through its agents and officers, to produce its ow! 
looks and business transactions against itself. This is 
iust where Attorney General Hadley won and Attor- 
ney General Crow lost. The latter would have had the 
Standard Oil Company, the Continental Tobacco Com- 
pany, and a number of other powerful trusts on the 
rack long before Attorney General Hadley thought o! 
succeeding him in office, had the Supreme Court ruled 
then as now. All of this, however, does not detract 
in the least from General Hadley’s glory and sincerity 
of purpose, but it does prove that efforts at trust 
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» did not originate with the present Attorney 


General, who has four assistants on his staff, whereas. 


\ ney General Crow had but one, and even with 
mall aid, he managed to damage the trusts in a 


vulnerable point, to-wit: their bank accounts. And 


this is a tender spot the present Attorney General has 
een able to locate. In truth, trust-busting is no 
new business in Missouri. As far back as 1896 Colonel 


Moses C. Wetmore was gunning for octopuses, and 


nt 


had organized a limited trust-exterminating cult, com- 
posed of himself and Senator Wm. J. Stone. Who 
is so short-memoried as to forget the fierce assaults 
the intrepid Colonel made on the tobacco octopus and 
the price it was forced to pay him for his stock in the 
old Liggett & Meyers tobacco firm of St. Louis? And 
the Colonel is still on deck, and ready to meet the 
biggest octopus on earth and give it battle to death 
down on his Taney County preserves. Let Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike take back seats as long as 
Colonel Moses is doing business at the old stand. He 
is the king of all trust-busters. All others are but 


base imitations. 


The Business Man 

“BUSINESS MAN” is getting to be the worst re- 
proach one can cast upon a person, since the revela- 
tions of the shipping trust, the insurance operations, 
the Pennsylvania railroad briberies, the baking powder 
and street railway boodling in Jefferson City and St. 
Louis, the exposure of the meat packers’ infamies, 
the McKittrick rebate graft and other incidents of 
business men engaged in crooked dealing. The busi- 
ness man is just as crooked as the nolitician. In fact, 
it is the business man that corrupts the politician. 
It begins to look as if all- the big money is “tainted 
money,” as if no man can make a millon dollars in 
twenty-five years and make it absolutely honestly. 
Drive in the gaff of investigation anywhere and you'll 
find graft at the quick. 


fo o% 

The Powers That Prey 

Davip R. Francis is for Bryan. The Nebraskan 
had better look out. The support of some men is a 
reflection upon the sincerity of the men they support. 
What has a great grain gambler in common with a 
man who preaches that the worker should have the 
profit of his toil. Too much plutocratic support, too 
much backing from the skimmers of the cream of 
the toil of the many, too many millionaire exploiters 
of the people and diverters of the earnings of the 
people to their private purses will tend to discredit 
Mr. Bryan. Francis is a typical economic leech on 
the body politic. As a gambler, a franchise pro- 
moter, a trust beneficiary he is away up among “the 
powers that prey.” Bryan must beware of such sup- 
porters. Roosevelt is, on every consideration, pre- 
ferable to a Bryan backed by men of the business 


tvpe of Francis. 


Tom Ties Harry. 
'HE news from Jefferson C'ty is that Senator 
Kinney has brought Harry Hawes back into politics 
and shown him that he is not the handsome 
important as in- 


interest of his 


boss he was. This is only 
dicating that Hawes, in the 
mployers, the Cella-Adler-Tilles race track and 
bucket-shop crowd will not be the controlling 
force from St. Louis in naming the next Democratic 
c indidate for Governor. It means. of course, that, 
with Hawes out of local control, there won’t be an- 
other Ollie Roberts’ administration of the po'ice 
‘orce. It means that Wells and the bribing, bood- 
ng Big Cinch don’t control the party, even with the 


‘tronage at their disposal. It may mean active op- 


ations in the: State Senate against the big bucket- 
Op gratt that backs Hawes, and co-operates with 
e¢ “respectable” 


Wells. Mr. Hawes will. again 
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retire from politics and devote all his time to editing 
the St. Louis Republic in the i:.terest of Sam Priest 
and Louis Cella. Senator Kinney’s alliance with Col. 
Butler was only temporary. As a State Senator and 
member of the State Committee, Kinney will play 
a big hand in State politics on his own account. 
It was Kinney and Butler, by the way, who 
made Hawes what he was in _ politics. It is 
fitting that they should trim him when he deserted 
them for the race-track, bucket-shop crowd and the 
boss lobbyist of the United Railways. Butler would 
have won his fight, too, but the country folks 
wouldn’t stand for him. Folk rolled Butler, not 
Hawes. 


Soggarth Aroon. 

Rev. EpmMonp A. Casey, of St. James’ parish, cele- 
brates next Sunday his silver jubilee as a_ priest. 
Church and school builder, man of the people, lover 
of clean sports, pacifier of political quarrels, bracer 
of the morally weak-kneed, gospelling with a smile 
and a jest, comforting the misfortunate and chiming 
piety with cheeriness, Father Casey is missioner at 
good fellows, temporarily off the church 


large to all 
reservation, and they wish him long life and joy in 
his good work for the Master, as a soggarth aroon. 





Kindly Caricatures 
[59] Andrew C. Maroney 


UCH has this town heard, but little does it 

know of Andrew C. Maroney. He is not 

a man anyone can be sure that he knows, 

for he is a person of short speech and sharp angles 

and uncompromising and uningratiating manner, at 
least to the superficial observer. 

But one thing we all know. and that is that An- 
dy Maroney is the best all-round man in Folk’s list 
of friends and supporters, though the list is not a long 
one. Maroney, alone of the Folk cabinet, has gump- 
tion. He knows the ropes and the people at the 
end of them. He has been in politics with the ma- 
chine. When he drove an express wagon he was one 
of Ed Butler’s strikers in the old Nineteenth Ward. 
He could carry a primary with the best,—that is, the 
worst—of them. He could scrap like a steamboat 
mate. His acid speech burned into his opponents. He 
fell out with Butler, and fought him for years. He 
fought like a bag of cats, and was always a fountain 
of trouble to “the old man.” 

Then Andy, who had been studying between scraps, 


ANDREW C. MARONEY 


Kindly Caricatures No. 59. 
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became a lawyer, and a smart one. When Folk was 
elected—or was stuffed in—as Circuit Attorney, and 
appointed Andy his assistant, then it was known that 
Butler had no pull, and need expect no favor 
from Folk When the boodle business dropped in 
Folk’s lap, and he took it up for examination, it was 
Maroney’s virulent vigor and knowledge of polit’cal 
conditions that put Folk in the way of finding squeal- 


ers. It was Maroney who showed Folk that to “get” 
Butler was to play the trump that would sweep the 
board in the political game in the courtry. Maro 


ney’s hatred of Butler was Folk’s chief pract'cal po- 
litical capital. 

Maroney is as decisive and snappy as a steel trap. 
He is blunt and direct. Folk is the salve. | Maroney 
is as troublesome as the cow-itch. remorseless, — re- 
lentless. 3itterness is ever on his tongue, ard he 
knows no such thing as conciliation with an enemy. 
He’s that rare thing, a Catholic puritan, an Irish as- 
As a prosecutor he could not be approached 
with any plea. He gladly took the brunt of the work 
that Folk evaded. He let Folk bask in the glare of 
full credit, while he prenared the caves. When Folk 
became Governor, he made Maroney Election Com- 
missioner and then Police Commissioner. 

Maroney went after the police force. 
the ramifications of police work in politics. He knew 
where to find the police and the crooks working to- 
gether. He couldn’t be fooled by the taffy or bum 
steers of the police wise guys, and so he uncovered 
all the rotten mess of the police partnership in the 
panel game of Ollie Roberts during the police admin- 
istration of Mr. Hawes. It was Maroney who did 
all this in the face of obstruction in the Board. The 
fly politicians had got around the respectable Mr. 
Stewart and had conned him into believing that ev- 
erything was all right and the force was pure. Stew- 


cetic. 


He knew 


art was running the department as the crooks wanted 
it run. Stewart, a Trust Company lawyer of great 
ability, but narrow sympathy, and no experience of 
the world, was hoodwinked by the grafters, and he 
didn’t get his eyes oven until Maroney got Ollie Rob- 
erts out of the penitentiary and showed how she had 
split up half a million of stealings with the police 
in the bad lands. The detectives who were touting 
Stewart were shown to be the worst thieves of the 
lot. Maroney cleaned out the detective force, and all 
the policemen who lived off the thieving bawds. He 
did this disagreeable work in a ferocious fashion. He 
told everyone he was after that he would get him. 
He brought his facts out brutally. If anyone went 
to him to pleid for anyone, the pleader came away 
with a flea in his ear. When Maroney wants to be 
definitive he can put more snarl in his voice than any 
other man alive. When he’s within half a mile of a 
man he doesn't like his back gees up and he bristles, 
He has no use 
for a crook, and he is not one disinclined to pre- 
judge people. 


and his tongue drips carbolic acid. 


He did his duty, and made it just as 
mean as he could, but he did it with no liking for 
it. It was, however ore looks at it, dirty work, and 
somehow it always seemed as if nothing but devotion 
to Folk made Maroney do it. He did it at great 
personal sacrifice, for the salary was only $1,000 per 
year. and the job took all his time. 

When he had the work well done, Stewart came 
forward and began to reap the rewards. Stew- 
art began to work in his favorites into the vacancies 
Maroney had made. Stewart began to cut in on the 
pie, but he wouldn’t soil his hands in the baking. 
Stewart began to play his politics as cold as poison, 
bigoted politics. He began to undercut Maroney 
and try his ‘prentice hand at running the department 
and in “making a monkey of” the merit sys- 
tem of promotion. The high-toned Mr. Stew- 
art came in for the spoils, while Maroney was 
shut out. Maroney was worth forty Stewarts to 
Folk, but Folk needed Stewart and the trust com- 
pany connection, and so Maro:ey leaves the Pclice 
Board and goes back to the Election Board and $3,000 
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per year. Stewart is boss of the Board and—mark 
this—the “interests” and the “gangs” will “get to” 
him indirectly and run the force before a year is 
passed. Mr. Stewart is so good he’s easy, and then 
he’s a business man, and there are big grafters in 
gambling, etc., who do big business with his trust 
company. 

Andy Maroney is not a prepossessing personality 
—if he doesn’t like you. But he’s “on the square.” 
You know always “where he’s at.” In this respect 
he’s the antithesis of Folk, who is the essence of shift- 
iness and evasiveness. Maroney has no more diplo- 
macy than a mule. He is a man who is not person- 
ally quite so sabbatically perfect as Folk or Stewart. 
He will swear in jangling, acrid intensity, but he will 
listen, and he tries to be fair. He won’t play politics 
while pretending not to do so. The only way he will 
play is with a club, and due notice to the opposition 
that he’s coming. There’s a dry Spartan tone about 
him that you must admire. He stands the gaff like 
a thoroughbred, and he likes his friends, only they 
must not get into things he can't stand for. He 
isn’t a mixer. His friends are few. He will take 
the whole town into his confidence when he talks at 
all. There’s nothing underhand ahkout him, and 
nothing of the hypocrite in his make up. 

Andy has done a great part of the work that is 
Folk’s fame. He has been put up against the hard 
jobs all the time. He hs been so placed that he 
could make no new friends and do nothing for old 
ones. He has worked to the greater honor and glory 
of Folk, for the benefit of clean government, for the 
good of the community. He has lost his little prac- 
tice; his boy has died in the midst of all the strife; 
he has seen himself disadvantaged by a man who was 
incapable of the work for which he takes the reward 
—he has done his duty. He still sticks to Folk—the 
best, brainiest, honest man in Folk’s camp, a man 
worthy a better leader. Maroney is destined to win 
nothing for himself, for all his work. The other 
Folk myrmidons here will profit for themselves while 
Maroney furnishes the brains. He’s the only one in 
the bunch that doesn’t have to wear a watch charm 
to prevent him from blowing away. He is the only 
one that isn’t dallying with the gang seducers, that 
isn’t looking for something, that isn’t away down in 
his heart false to Folk, and trimming to get a place 
when Folk shall be eliminated. 

It is too bad that Mr. Maroney’s devotion to Folk 
has put him in a position financially in which he can’t 
afford to get out of office altogether. It looks as if 
Folk has sold out his one true friend for the prob- 
lematical profit that will come to himself by, and 
through, reversing the programme of police reform 
that Maroney marked out under Folk’s suggestion. 
Folk lets Maroney out in response to a secret, con- 


certed pull that promises political help. With the 

purpose of that pull, the writer of this is in sympa- 

thy, but for all that Folk has betrayed his best and 

ablest partisan for a support which will not be de!iv- 

ered after Maroney’s work has been undone. 
bbe 


That High School Lark 


Dy X.Y. 2. 


HERE was a lot of fuss made about the recent 
Ei High School mischief. that had just as well 
been left unmade both for the sake of the 

school and the sake of the pupils, but there were 
some phases of the affair, not on the surface, that call 
for serious consideration, and about which the gen 
eral public is in ignorance. The worst feature, as 
regards the pupils, lies in the fact that the whole 
prank was undignified and partook of horse-play, not 
in the running up of the class colors—that was a 
harmless piece of mischief—but in the epithets ap 
plied to a certain professor, whether, in their opin- 
ion or not, he had laid himself liable to such an ac- 
cusation. When it is considered that the professor 
attacked has been a most earnest teacher, spending 
himself without stint—out of times—in helping many 
a slow coach up the hill of knowledge, it seems as if 
a proper sense of noblesse oblige might have spared 
him anything in the nature of an insult, and, in all 
probability, the class would undo that part of its 
frolic, if it could. But that which seems likely to 
work the most real harm, and the most lasting, lies 
in certain attitudes of the High School authorities 
themselves, and in the means employed to ferret out 
the culprits. _ Everybody knows of the trickery re- 
sorted to in order to find out the name of the girl 
who made the class flag. It was not a noble trick: 
it was one of the tricks used by men who deal with 
crime to make a criminal confess; it was the use of 
a lie to worm out the truth about a very insignif 
cant matter, after all. But everybody does not know 
that pupils who were not in the mischief, but were 
cognizant of those that were in it, were threatened 
with the loss of their hard-won diplomas if they re 
fused to “tell on” the guilty ones. We are told of 
one girl fitting for a teacher whose record has bee! 
so good that, in addition to her diploma, she was 
promised a recommendation to a school in another 
State, and the recommendation refused when © slic 
declined to pay for it by telling the names of thos: 
who had turned the picturés to the wall in her class 
room. Furthermore, she was threatened therefor 
with the loss of her diploma. Just how that wi!! 
ultimately turn out is not known, but the recommen 
dation is lost. It hardly seems, in the first place. 
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men small enough to resort in school life, to 
we call by the ugly name of blackmail, in our 
worldly affairs, should hold the re'ns of pow- 
er those whose character is in the formative 
st A boy or girl who has studied hard and 
| the reward of his labors fails to see any jus- 
n losing his diploma, or an _ unconditiona'ly 
ised recommendation, because his very esprit du 
co forbids him to do a thing that would lower 
hin in him own eyes. In the big outlook of youth 
it |. a small nature that will spy, or sneak, or tattle, 
it is giving boys and girls a look into the murky 
dec». of human blackness when a man who ‘stands 
for truth by virtue of the knowledge he represents 
will step down upon the level of the blackmai'er, or 
into the methods of the detective service. Far bet- 
ter have relegated the horse-play to silent contempt, 
ignored the flag-raising and lectured in quiet upon 
the epithets and required an apology therefor than 
to introduce to these boys and girls the vile methods 
of the underworld and stamp them with the appro- 
bation of the High School. 
Of fe of 


Richard Miller, Portrait Painter 


By Emily Grant Hutchings 
7 HOSE who are interested in discovering an 


tic’ 
pré 


ant 


exception to the time-honored proverb con- 

cerning the prophet in his own country, would 
do well to visit the exhibit room of the Noonan & 
Kocian art store within the next five days. There is 
always something ‘worth seeing in that small gallery; 
but just now the exhibit is of exceptional value to St. 
Louisans in general and to the artistically inclined in 
particular. 

It is a collection of portraits by Richard L. Miller, 
who pays his home town an annual visit, by request, 
for the purpose of immortalizing on canvas our sub- 
stantial citizens. The remainder of the year he spends 
in Paris or some other part of the Continent, painting 
for the fun of the thing, sending his best to the 
leading art exhibits and—selling everything he sends. 

Miller is one of the few St. Louis artists who have 
received substantial recognition at home, which is 
due in large measure to the fact that he paints as 
few men either here or elsewhere can paint, and there 
are several St. Louisans who know good work when 
they see it, know enough to value it corectly in spite 
of its local origin. They saw that portrait of old Dr. 
Gregory, and they said to one another, “We must keen 
an eye on this young man. He is going to startle 
the world.” They turned critical eyes on the portrait 
of an old woman, now in the permanent collection of 
the St. Louis Museum of Fine Art, the picture that 
secured a gold medal at the Paris salon of 1901, and 
again they said, “Here is genius, understanding tech- 
nique. We must watch this young man.” 

Now, after five years, they are saying to one an- 
other: “What did I tell you! Hasn’t he made good? 
isn’t he the best in America to-day?” The answer to 
which is to be found in that small collection of por- 
traits which Mr. Kocian will be glad to show to all 
who seek the answer. It is something rather new in 
portraiture, something refreshing and vigorous. It 
may take you several minutes to get used to it, if you 
have any preconceived notions about portrait compo- 
sition and technique, for Miller violates all the laws 
lail down in the text books. 

One of the things you have probably had drummed 

' you is that there should be nothing in the ac- 
cessories to detract from the interest in the face. 
The background should be dun, subdued, inconse- 


(icntal, devoid of strong color notes. It should not 


painted in detail. The first thing you discover, 
pon critical examination of a Miller portrait, is the 
ital importance of the background. It is a very es- 
tial part of the composition. It is, in the broadest 
se, an interpretation of the subject. 
lake, for example, that masterly portrait of Mr. 
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SWELL THINGS. 














The Slowest 
Laundry 


WHY we have NO AGENTS is because the most 
linen brought to AGENTS is so DIRTY that we 
would not handle them with such garments as we 
launder. W _ only take work from private individ- 
uals who live at their homes or in hotels or clubs. 
Such linen is NEVER dirty, but slightly soiled or 
mussed. AGENCY linen is usually worn by people 
who must make two or three garments last them a 


Lest We Forget 


WE USE CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 


whole week. 
makes it not useful for any one who has not linen 
enough to last more than a WEEK. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry, 


(CorPorATION. ) 


3126 and 3128 OLIVE STREET. 


NOT IN A TRUST, 


The SLOWNESS of our laundry 
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W. K. Bixby. One who does not know the gentle- 
man, except, so far as town gossip goes, that he is a 
millionaire and lives in a big red castle out on Lindell 
Boulevard, will find a key to his real character and 
personality in those objects which surround him in 
the portrait, namely, books and pictures. The pict- 
ure on the wall behind him is merely suggested. The 
books lie on the table as if he had arisen from the 
enjoyment of them and were not more than half 
conscious of their presence. 

A delightfully “familiar” note in the portrait of 
Dr, Baumgarten is the little ash bucket that always 
stands on his desk. He is seated at that desk, where 
his patients have seen him hundreds of times, and 
his books are around him. Everything about the 
picture (for it is more than a mere portrait) suggests 
the good doctor, kindly, sympathetic, yet not to be 
trifled with by the pampered, neurotic patient who re: 
fuses to carry out instructions. In the eyes there is 
all that searching quality, that ability to see right 
through you while he seems to be studying the design 
of the wall paper. The pose is intent and wholly 
characteristic. 

A painter of lesser genius might have quibbled at 
the pose, the color of binding on Dr. Baumgarten’s 
medical books, the color of upholstery on his chair, 
a bit of which shows right in the foreground. He 
might have argued that all this is inartistic, in violation 
of the rules in the books, and he might have compelled 
the sitter to take a pose to which he was not accus- 
tomed, one which was not natural, but rather in accord 
with the requirements of portraiture as the sages have 
established them. 

The result might have been a good piece of paint- 
ing, a good work of art, but it would not have been 
Dr. Baumgarten. And this would have been the case, 
even with as perfect a likeness as Miller knows how to 
produce. A man cannot be entirely himself when he 
is separated from his natural environment. This 
truth the artist has discovered and puts into effect in 
all his work. 

One point worthy of especial note in the portrait 
of Mr. West is the beautiful handling of the values 


around the head. There is just a subtle sweep of the 
brush and lo, the background recedes, leaving a wealth 
of space and atmosphere, a sense of freedom and 
solidity. The man is actually there before you, not a 
painted head pasted against a background. 

The critic and art writers of late have been telling 
us that the really artistic portrait is one in which 
the figure blends with the background, hazy, indefinite. 
full of elusive charm. And there have been some 
wonderfully effective portraits painted in just that 
way, portraits of musicians and sensitive women. Our 
artist did it, years ago, in that lovely portrait of the 
first Mrs. James. She was that kind of woman, full 
of exquisite feeling and sentiment, of the dreamy in- 
tellectual sort, and he caught the soul of the woman. 
reflecting it in the handling of the background. 

To paint Mr. Thomas H. West in that way would 
be absurd. He is not a dreamer. He is a concrete 
man of affairs, a substantial, consistent, all-round 
man, man of determination and force. He is placed 
upon the canvas as just such a man, with everything 
in the environment suggesting his character, his per- 
sonality. That restless, insatiate energy, which makes 
Mr. Francis an almost impossible subject for por- 
traiture, is the thing most essential in producing a 
vitally correct portrait of him. Thus the artist who 
is doing work that will live must be able to do some- 
thing more than draw correctly and apply pigment in 
accordance with the laws of value and perspective. 
He must know human nature, must be able, in a few 
hours, to judge his subject. to tell what manner of 
man he is and how most faithfully to reveal his inner 
being. 

In spite of his youth, Mr. Miller has developed 
this faculty to an astonishing degree. One needs but 
to compare the portraits in this exhibit, and to re- 
member that the artist had no personal knowledge of 
the men until he entered upon the commission of 
painting them, to be assured that this is the work of 
no mere stickler after brilliant technique. One feels 
instinctively that the whole man, physical and mental, 
has been transferred to the canvas by the skilled 
hand of one who knew him intimately. 
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LAWN AND PORCH FURNITURE 








For June 
Brides 





Art centers everywhere. 
The assortment is so varied and complete that some suitable pres- 
ent can surely be found. No trouble to show goods. * % & 


GEORGIA-STIMSON, 


616-618 Washington Ave. 


Furniture Novelties suitable for Wedding Gifts. 
splendid collection of unusual and choice articles selected from 
We can suit every taste and any purse. 
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CARPETS, RUGS AND LINOLEUM 











Among modern portrait painters there are those 
who profess to scorn a “likeness,” a crude thing that 
wny camera can produce, and in their painting of men 
and women, they studiously avoid the obvious, the 
striving the rather for artistic effects in 
These alleged portraits. 


concrete, 
lighting, in tone and mass. 
which usually have the name of the subject in pain- 
fully distinct letters on the frame, are called “inter- 
pretations.” They are supposed to reveal something 
far more vital in the subject than the crude external 
appearance. 

In the vast majority of cases, these interpreta- 
tions exist as the result of bad drawing or faulty 
values. There is not a portrait painter in the world 
who, in his heart of hearts, despises the “likeness.” 
He would produce it if he could, and he covers his 
inability to produce it by a lot of artistic claptrap 
and an arraignment of what he is pleased to term the 
“inartistically obvious.” 

Miller invariably secures the likeness so acctu- 
rately that there is no necessity for a name on the 
shadow box. If you have ever seen the subject, you 
will recognize him at a glance, for which Miller makes 
no apology. He intended to paint it that way. He 
is strong in drawing, in the fundamental principles of 
his work, and he is content to paint what he sees, as 
he sees it. 

In his painting of textures he is especially good. 
This one feels in the representation of cloth, of wood, 
of paper and book bindings, in the mimicry of an 
oil painting in that portrait of Mr. Bixby and a 
thousand other things that are to be found among ti 
accessories; but of matchless excellence is his pain:- 
ivg of flesh. A million tones enter into the creation 
of that perfect “semblance of human sk'n.” Its per- 
fection is all the more astonishing when you have ex- 
amined it closely, have seen—or rather, fai'ed to see— 
how he did it. The trick is his own, and the painter 
who tried to imitate him would more than likely pro- 
duce a texture of putty or plaster of paris. In tuais 
as in so many other features of h's work, Miller shows 
himself to be a master of his materials, creating 
methods of his own instead of following in the foot- 
steps of this master or that. 


There is one, and only one, criticism that is likely 
to be heard from those who go to look at these por- 
traits, a criticism that apparently is just. In reality 
One’s first impression is that they are 
harsh and somewhat crude. The colors are strong 
and in both texture and value something is lacking. 
All this is the result of lighting. In an art gallery, 
it is rarely the case that there is too much light, and 
indeed for the picture painted in the studio or in the 
open, the lighting of the average gallery is inadequate 
These portraits require very little light, and that not 
a top light. 

Herein lies another revelation of the artist's as- 
tonishing “common scrse.” He paints his portraits 
in the light in which they are to be viewed. In the 
homes even of the wealthy, the source of light for the 
portraits is almost invariably a window, more than one 
window perhaps, but still a side light, with much of 
the light cut off by blinds and hangings. 

The painting that reveals all its qualities in the 
glare of a strong light, will necessarily lose much 
when the major part of this light is cut off. A por- 
trait painted in the studio, under a top light, will not 
look right when the lighting is from the side. With 
the strong light from above, under which the pictures 
in the gallery are usually displayed, the conditions 
are not right for judging these portraits. But turn 
off the light from above, adjust the movable lamp 
to give just the proper, subdued side light, and note 


it is not so. 


the miracle that has been wrought in the canvas! All 
the seeming harshness, the crudity is gone. The 
values are in place, the textures are wonderful. 

The critics who have seen the recent work of 
Richard Miller are beginning to exclaim under their 
breath, “Why, he’s a second Sargent!” And a few, 
more audacious than the rest, openly assert that he 
has already left Sargent several laps in the reat. 
What he will achieve in the next ten years is difh- 
cult to predict. He is in little danger of being spoiled 
by adulation. He has already come safely through 
those shoals that have ruined so many promising 
careers. Moreover his Scotch-Irish-German ancestry 
is a combination to foster dogged perseverance and 
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practical sense. These, with the touch of genius tha 
unmistakably is his, ought to place him among th 
foremost portrait painters of this or any other age. 
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BLE QUALITIES CAN BE SOLD. 


For Your Bath 


HUNDREDS OF COMFORTS AND LUXURIOUS ACCESSORIES TO MAKE YOUR 
DAILY BATH MORE REFRESHING AND DELIGHTFUL DURING THE HOT SEA- 
SON. READ THIS LIST OF NEEDFUL THINGS, AND BEAR IN MIND THAT NU. 
GENT’ PRICES ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST AT WHICH FIRST-CLASS, RELIA- 


Pear’s Unscented Soap—cake....Me| King’s Jordan Almond Meal.. 25e; Pond’s Extract Soap—per cake..25e; Complexion Towels 12%e and 19¢ 
yee oe 8 Tae | tence .--25e | Guerlain’s Jockey—ounce ......75e] Williams’ Jersey Crean Soap....10e Winachad or Unbleached’ 18-inch 
d psa iolet, eliotrope Soap— Ricksecker’s Ping Pang—ounce.75e | Woodbury’s Facial Soap—cake.. tlhe Turkish Toweling, by the 

OX vere wes eee ceeee ee | eie’eeeies 25e Houbigant s Ideal—ounce ....$1.50| Cuticura Soap—per cake ik, ae, oe yard...........10e, 12%e and 15e 
Jergen’s White Almond Soap— Pinaud’s Brise Violet—ounce...$2.00| Fine Castile Soap, with wash 

DON “Siva W fee Rd he de ek kbs 25e} Piver’s Azurea and Le Trefle’s PEGE ates fg ae eee dts Se : 


Lano Oil, Lettuce Cream, Baby’s 

Bath Soaps—box ........ ....2le 
Riker’s Violate Cerate—per jar.50e 
Hudnut’s Marvelous Cold Cream.50e 
Society Hygienique Cold Cream.39e 
Hokara Massage 

Cream .........50e, 75e and $1.00 
Pond’s Extract Cream.50e and $1.00 
Auditorium Cold Cream. .25e and 50e 
King’s -idiy Cream. <6.é.. %0ié. «Se 
King’s Superlative Crea pine 0d 


Toilet Waters—-per bottle.....75e 
King’s Azure: Violet and Nymph 


RE os) 5 aso vs ae Tere 
Violets—a la violet—bottle......75¢ 
Society Hygienique Violet— 

oo SS ae ae — conver 


Roger & Gallet’s Violet—bottle..75e 

Colgate’s Violate and Caprice— 
bottle S65 55. Votes 6 deus 0ceue 

Bourjois Heliotrope, Violet, Iris, 
Trefle Soaps—per cake 


eee ee ee 


Gray’s Bismuth Talcum Powder.29e 
King’s Violet Talcum Powder.. .15e 
Bradley’s Violet Talcum Powder. 15e 
Nugents’ No. 1 box Talcum 

PU | ois waar Kv,.b 6. ore ie ee 
Mexican Talcum Powder ...., 12%e 
Nugents’ Special Violet Water..25e 
Bradley’s Woodland 


VIGIOU sc sc cos ccwncces Se and Se 
Colgate’s Toilet Waters 

SE rae £i0 00.0s8— see ane Bie 
Nugents’ Florida Water ........25e 
Nugents’ Special Bay Rum.....25e 
Bradley’s Violet Ammonia ...... 15e 


2%-tb. Bar Fine Castile Soap...19e 

Bleached Turkish Bath 
Towe's....10e, 12%e, 15¢e and 20c 

Unbleached Turkish Bath 





King’s Virgin Powder ... 





King’s Florentine Orris wey des.2e small 


Dorin’s Ziska—per box ........ 


King’s Virgin Cream Sexe | 50 Violets, Foin Coupe, Lil 

Piver’s Le Trefle Powder—per Soaps .. sagt - i aes we =e 
oe Pe NE hal ee Oy oy ee Pinaud’s Violet, Lilac, S$: 

Riker's ph ge = sid box.50e to 6 MOR Oe Oy eee a ae 

Society ygienique Powder.....50e| Society Hygienique Cyathe 

Levy’s La Blache—per box...... 32c ps oe ee %: ape i oe = elews 

Bourjois extra fine Riz Powder..33e|} Roger & Gallet’s Sandalwood, Lilac 

Bourjois Regular Java Rice Pow- ETT 50a sds asaic ee eee 
GOP Bi THe bide s hou ka eRe 19e| Roger & Gallet’s Jockey Club, 


E re Dragon Fly Soap ....... oe 
Roger & Gallet’s Violet de Parme42e | 4711 (Glycerine White Rose Soap.13e| Turkish Wash- 
2i%e, Se, THe and 10e 


Colgate’s Vioris Soap—per cake.15e 


All-linen Turkish Bath 


rete Towels ... 


Pozzoni’s Powder—per box...... 29¢ | Coleate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soan— eS Oe 
Titlow’s Gossamer, Powder .....15e TOPRE oe bain sana s+eeeees...24e| Turkish Bath Mats and 
Titlow’s Swandown Powder ..... 10c | Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap—| Rugs .......... 50c, 75e and $1.00 





Rugs 
Oe sce cel «Se 15e | Turkish Bath 
Sheets .. 


Towels....10e. 12%e, le and 20e 
....50e, 75e and $1.00 


-...-$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 
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Blue Jay's Chatter 


Dere Jen: 

WAS coming down town this morning in an 

| Olive street car, and sitting opposite me on the 

rear lengthwise seat was a woman jawing the 
conductor over the age of a boy with her. There 
was a man sitting next to me, and he turned to a 
fellow on his other side and said: 

“If I had all the money that woman has I wouldn't 
haggle over a child’s carfare.” 

“How do you know she has money?” asked the 
other man. “‘She doesn’t look any too flush,” 

“She may not be exactly flush,” said the first man, 
“but she has $20 that I know of. If you will wait 
till she gets out of the car and watch her ankles 
you'll see it.” 

We did wait, and when the woman left the car 
we saw through her thin stockings a bill which was 
so folded that the denomination was distinctly visible. 

“Tt is dead easy to get a pretty fair idea of a 
woman’s bank account when she wears low shoes,” 
said the first man. “The money they carry in their 
tockings slips away down to their ankles, and when 
they lift their skirts the size of the wad can be seen 
with the naked eye.” Which is a warning to us all, 
my Jen. 

. ~ 

We've had. just about all the garden parties and 
Eyetalian fates that we can stand, doncherno? When 
i told you. I was broke last week, my state of pocket- 
hook didn’t compare with its present one, and as 
for the men,—oh, Jane, this charity-hospital, indus- 
trial-benefit business is the worst ever. Can’t see 
why any, sane, sober, and sensible person, male or 
female, wouldn’t a whole heap rather fork over a 
check in proportion to his yearly stipend, than ‘to 
fioat round to some of these raspberry rackets and 
garden grafts and fatal fiestas, where the homeliest 


girls in town talk bad French and make him fork 
over five dollars for a withered carnation, with an 
additional fiver when he glances toward the lemon- 
ade stand. It’s awful, Jane, that’s what it is, and 
I don’t wonder that the men kick and refuse the hur- 
dle more’n a few times. 

% 

The Simmons affair—by the by-by, darling, the 
Simmonses didn’t have a thing to do with it—Mrs. 
Eddie “very graciously consented,” to loan her 
grounds for the esteemed occasion, and I-did get a 
glimpse of Grandma S.. who’s preparing another lay- 
ette, dearest, though you mustn’t breathe it to any- 
body—Mrs. George has pleasant expectations in the 


' early fall—she was Virgie Wright, you know, and 


they have one lovely, young daughter about a year 
old—but the best of ’em wisely kept out of the pic- 
ture, and who shall blame them? I’ll bet that if Mrs. 
Ed had shown up, forty-four and a half per cent of 
the feminine attendance would have come to her in 
person and apologetically inquired, with every hope 
of a favorable answer, if they couldn’t go upstairs 
and put some powder on their darned noses, and 
where would they please find a glass of ice water, 
and which was the cow that gave the milk that exc!u- 
sively fed the youngest baby, and a whole lot of other 
similar and sensible dope like that. I know wimmin 
at garden parties, Jane, and don’t you forget it. 


So Mrs. Eddie very carefully stayed out of sight, 
and all we saw of the Simmons family was their 
great Dane, who strolled round near the house and 
kept his weather eye on the honeysuckle bushes and 
the budding rose vines. , You never can tell what 
vandals will do, Jane, especialiy those that are sup- 
posed to be ’igh society. 

I don’t care much for Carrswold, anyhow. It’s 
not a country place, in the first place—it’s a chicken 
farm, and it didn’t look a bit attractive, that swelter- 
ing hot afternoon. The house is old and shabby, 


and needs fresh paint worse’n I need some open-work 
hosiery, and there’s a frowsley air about the ensemble 
that does not make the thing stack up well with the 
Calhouns’ and the Littles’, and some other of those 
places out that way. I guess it's a good place for 
fresh air, though. Never saw such brown-cheeked, 
splendid, fat and hearty babies as Ed and Mrs. 
Ed own. And their hens—my land _ sakes, those 
hens are wonders, and their weekly output in the 
form of eggs is something perfectly statistical and 
eminently Missouri. 

The garden party was just about the slowest thing 
on my docket this summer. Nothing seemed to go, 
except such coin as I foolishly separated myself from. 
(Never end a sentence with a preposition, Jane, it’s 
very bad grammatical form.) John Holliday, fear- 
fully disguised in a gingham wrapper and an also 
feingham sunbonnet, rode round the grounds every 
ten minutes with some of the flossy flower girls in a 
high trap—this was about the liveliest item on the 
programme. It was sure and certain an exciting 
incident—John is so nice, and we all admired the 
trap so much—it had two wheels and was drawn by 
a large substantial bay horse—and about five o’clock, 
after the excitement over the trap had begun to 
wane and people had done commenting on how plump 
Helen Morton’s—er—er underpinning was—she was 
an Alsatian, Jane, and you know that make-up calls 
for short skirts and some moderate display of ankles 
—and Helen didn’t look at all on the dinky dink, real- 
ly she didn’t but hevings, Maud, you should have 
seen Bessie Elliott. She was the thinnest sapling 
I’ve ever gazed against—and I don’t recommend 
peasant costumes and outside black velvet corsets, no 
more nohow. Well, and as I said, after we had all 
done with our nasty and pointedly personal mention, 
—Marj. Thornburgh wore that same quaker gray suit 
she had on in that play at the Woman’s Club a few 
months ago—guess she thought nobody would recog- 
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nize her—she was also a flower girl, and May Filley 


showed up in a cute little Alps apparatus, and so did 
Kittie Semple, who’s plumpness was not misplaced— 
after all this had sunk deep into our _ sensibilities, 
darling, John Holliday in his Decoration Day duds— 
the before-said calico wrapper—drove the trap round 


some more, and this time he had Louise Simpkins for 
a passenger, and Louise was selling evening papers 
at about ten cents a throw, and telling us all about 
them in a high and tolerably anxious yoice—trully it 
was the most ultra fashionable and high-pitched pathos 
of the afternoon. You can easily see, dearest Jane, 
from these little straws, what a lovely time it all 
was.. But, hist! and do not haste away until you’ve 
heard some more. Ada Davis wore the sweetest 
apron, Jane. It had one large pocket all across the 
front, and it was made of grass linen or wool and 
ducking, or papier mache, or some other summer stuff 
that is manufactured especially for garden parties 
and this hold-up game, and Ada looked too cute for 
anything. She just talked all afternoon, and it was 
surely inspiriting to watch her—nobody else had 
half so much energy, and my goodness gracious, but 
it was hot—and Ada so cheerful and conversational 
and she certainly is the smartest girl—I heard her 
get off three new jokes with Stewart Stickney, and 
he laughed every time, ’deed he did—and so did 
George Markham, and when you can make George 
forget his responsibilities and emit a genooine four- 
by-seven smile, you’ve accomplished something, and 
that’s no idle dream, either. George never got over 
marrying a McKittrick all by himself, and mebbe 
Mary didn’t take it the same and identical way, too. 
They are sure what might be termed a serious-mind- 
ed pair, and they are among our most substantial 
citizens, Jane—just remember that. Mary has human- 
ized a great deal, too, since George took her hand. 
She actually thaws out once in a while, and appears 
almost cordial and friendly. The improvement is 
marked, Jane—up and not down—this ain’t a Grand 
Leader sale, though, by golly and gosh-all-hemlocks, 
you should a’ seen Charlie Stix out there—“Mr. 
Whatawad,” Ethel Simpkins called him—she is so 
original, Jane—and in all my born days I never saw 
such a bouquet of wild flowers as that girl had 
pinned to her wishbone. They cost some impecuni- 
ous youth a week’s wages, I’ll bet a ginger cake. 
Mrs. W. A. Stickney had charge of the gingham 
apron table—oh, yes, dearest, they sold useful things 
besides candy in fawncy boxes and lemonade in 
those sweet opaque tumblers that weigh about four 
pounds each. I saw fragile Hugh Jones giving 
his fiancee, Carroll West, and some girl with her, 


.a real treat of this luscious and lightsome lemonade, 


and they are going to be married next week, dearest— 
the twelfth. 

There was an awful showing of kids—it was on 
the programme—‘Come one, come all, and children 
especially urged.” You see, kids always require and 
cry for ice cream and candy, and so the manageresses 
reasoned wisely and exceedingly well. Mrs. Dave 
Calhoun led her sockless, or I should say, half-sock- 
less, son across the lawn and he sure is a shining 
specimen—Dave is so proud of this boy that he’s 
been pictured with him—saw it in a photograph shop 
the other day—and Mrs. Wallace Simmons chaperon-: 
ed her two-year-old daughter, who looks like Wallace, 
and that’s no disgrace, either, for Wallace is the 
best-featured Simmons, don’t you think so, I like 
his nice, straight nose and his smooth black hair. 
Mrs. Emma Whitaker Davis hove in sight, flanked 
on either side by a pink-bowed little girl—no, ducky, 
I’m not speaking of leggies—I merely refer to hair 
ornaments—don’t think the twinlets belonged to Sam 
and Mrs. Sam unless they’ve made a recent raid 
on some orfling asylum—the little girls were about 
four years old and Emma looked pale—no won- 
der, either. The Housers tooted in, reclining in 
‘that sumptuous palace-car automobile o’ theirn— 
and bringing a bunch of friends, as usual—what's 
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June Sale of Corsets 


To Suit Summer Gowns 


OOD Corsets need not be costly. 
many of them bought especially for this sale—prove 


this. 





season’s dresses. 


Fancy tape girdles of white, with 
mercerized stripe of either white, 
DIME OF Bren xe s aieiemes + chads 48c 

Style for slender figures; white 
batiste, medium low bust and 
short hips, straight strip corset, 
softly boned and neatly trimmed 
with embroidery edge top and 
bottom; sizes 18 to 24; at....48c 

For the average figures, white ba- 
tiste, full gored with medium 
bust and extended hips; sizes 18 
CA Bre We ere cheese bscedee 48c 

Fancy summer net Corset of short 
lengths, with very soft boning; 
sisen 15 Te. 26s Ab 008d 48c 








Every Corset that we sell, no matter how low the price, 
is strictly up-to-date, and of rare grace and shapeliness. 

There are a score of models, of course—a. model for every 
figure-—all presenting the most correct lines for the present 


Seuuggleruderroorlp amy 


OLIVE—BROADWAY—-LOCUST. 


Our summer lines— 








Made of linon batiste, with well de- 
fined waist line, medium bust, 
extended hips, with front and 
side supporters; sizes 18 to 30; 
| ERE oe Pe en ee ee 98c 


Practical Corset of batiste; full 
gored with medium bust and loag 
skirt to define the hips; two pairs 
of extra st.ong supporters; sizes 
a a Pere cre $1.48 


Very stylish model of linen batiste, 
with high bust and long extended 
hips; satin ribbon trimming and 
mercerized jarratelles; sizes 18 
to 30 

















the reason other people can’t be as liberal with 
their possessions? I see Mrs. John Fowler driving 
round in solitary state in her hand-embroidered and 
Gobelin-tapestried victoria, and by golly, Jane, she’s 
everlastingly alone, and it sure wouldn’t hurt her 
to give a body a lift once in a blue moon—and mebbe 
Mrs. Charles Clark don’t do the same—this single 
elegance stunt. The Clark automobile is built to 
hold about fourteen, Jane, and I never yet saw any- 
body in it except the Clarks themselves. 

The Joe Bascoms gave a dinner at the Country 
Club after this gorgeous garden party—sounds most 
too good to be true, don’t it, Jane? The dinner was 
sort of intended to announce Mrs. Thomas O’Reilly’s 
engagement to that lovely blonde, rosy-cheeked Dave 
Evans, who has so much money, dearest, that he 
can’t ever spend his income—but somehow he and 
Mrs. O’R. wouldn’t rise to the bait, though every- 
body hinted things and kinder looked and smiled 
and put on the knowing airs. Catch that foxy twain 
doing anything in that line until they get good and 
ready. All the same, I think it’s so, and while Dave 
ain’t half good enough for sweet Mary O’Reilly, if 
she thinks so, we none of us have a word to say— 
guess he appreciates his blessings—he ’most ate her 
up one night in a box at the Odeon this 
summer—one of those last concerts. And 
he’s one can talk something besides twad- 
dle to a woman, and he makes a delicious salad, and 


he’s an all round good fellow, is Davy. Great out- 
pouring of suummerish clothings, Jane, at that be- 
fore-mentioned garden gathering and confidence game. 
And, honey bug, don’t it take a trim ankle and 3 
neat foot to wear those flat pumps with grace and 
grandeur? Some stout married woman, at least 
she looked perfectly satisfied and settled in life, had 
on a pair of ’em—they were white which, as you may 
have noticed, ducky, does not tend to-decrease the 
dimensions of your—I should say, of our—pedal ex- 
tremeties. The pumps were preceded by some really 
white and enlarging stockings of the thin, open-air 
and garden party variety—and when this portly dame 
lifted her skirts on each side, as Mrs. Dan Catlin 
likes to do, only more so, and started to walk across 
a demned damp place on the lovely lawn, and her 
pumps turned slightly toward each other in a friend- 
ly and confidential manner, she was a picture—of a 
certain sort. 

They had a raffle—what al fresco bazar is ever 
complete without a raffie?—and held up everybody 
for a “chanst” on a painting by Mrs. Hudson E. 
Bridge. I don’t think this canvas—that’s the way 
we real artists always refer to works of awrt, Jane— 
me’n and Prof. Ives and Prof. Sylvester—only I 
forgot—I. musn’t mention Syl and Ives together, for 
they don’t love each other any too much, and say, 
Jane, by whillikens! if dear Mr. Ives ain’t getting 
it hot and heavy in the public press lately—can’t 
see why, for the picture season is closed and we all 
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Wedding Gifts | 


|, Our Stock-Reducing Sale 


Rare Values in French Handmade 





and High-Grade American Under- 








wear at less than cost of materials 

















No gift can give more perfect or lasting satisfaction than a piece 


or suit of 


Fine Furniture 























This store carries only goods of the character you would want to 
give or receive—an unlimited assortment—all at 


most reasonable prices. 


and 


BROADWAY 


| WE ASK INSPECTION, 


BRIDE’S LINEN CHESTS. 


THE DRESSING CHEST. 
Are Favorites But There Are One Thousand Others. 





COR. LOCUST 





French Handmade Night Dresses, $10.00 values for............ $6.75 
French Handmade Night Dresses, $7.50 values for...... ..... $4.95 


French Handmade Night Dresses, $5.00 values for..... ..... $2.95 
French Handmade Night Dresses, $3.50 values for.... ....... $2.50 
French Handmade Night Dresses, $2.75 values for,...... .... $1.75 
Handmade 3-piece Trousseau Sets, $50.00 value.. ......... .. $37.50 
Handmade 3-piece Trousseau Sets, $35.00 value.............. $27.00 
Handmade 3-piece Trousseau Sets, $27.00 value.... .. ....... $22.00 
Handmade 3-piece Trousseau Sets, $22.50 value.... ....... .. $17.50 
Handmade 3-piece Trousseau Sets, $17.50 value,... ..... .... $14.75 
Handmade 3-piece Trousseau Sets, $14.50 value.... $11.95 
Handmade 3-piece Trousseau Sets, $12.50 value... .... ..... $8.75 


EXTRA SPECIAL—Sample line of 500 Corsets. 


Barry’s Corsel and Lingerie Store 


615 Locust Street 






































are going out to grass for our inspiration and leaving 
dull care and the Nineteenth street place of alleged 
amusement out of our June bug thoughts—but let 
me finish—I don’t think this picture painted by Bella 
Bridge is quite in her best style—it looked about as 
stylish as a last year’s bird’s nest to me—but then, 
you know, I don’t understand a jot nor a scruple 
about rully high art. 
and the balcony tolerably elevated—I hope Frank 
Wyman got it—it would look so well on the walls 
of his Post Office offis. Well, dearest, nuff about 
that dull-as-dish-water doings at Carrswold—the 
women made a pile of coin for their hospital board 
and everybody had to go home early because it 
blew up a storm and so they cut short the vaude- 
ville sketches and saved on the gasoline flare lamps, 
and that’s all. It was a stupendous and sensational 
success, and don’t you wonder? 

Guess what I’ve for you in the matter of real, 
rattling news. Park Hammar’s house on Lindell was 
struck by lightning the other night—doesn’t he get 
it, Jane, right in the jugular? Something startling 
happens to him most every summer—should think 
he'd hate the so-called silly season. Jane Skinker 
and that little Mathews boy got married on Sat- 
urday in the cathedral—terrible show affair—'steen 
bridesmaids carrying gilded bric-a-brac in their fists 
~and Jane sweeping slim and elegant down the aisle 
on the arm of that handsome papa of hers. The 
other Skinker girls are still fireside angels. They 
say Bertha is the best housekeeper in the city— and 
what's the reason Dan Clark and Lionel Chambers 
and some more gents who’d like substantial sweet- 
Ness along with silver shekels don’t cut in and win? 
Lionel has not’ been known to give up easily, e’n 
ne, Ella Cochran did marry into the medical pro- 
ies and Salees Kennard prefers herself and Papa 
~am's generous allowance. There’s an awful lot of 
nice men in this town, Jane, just pining for a rich 


This was a balcony scene,’ 


wife, who'll be gentle and adoring and a good per- 
wider ever afterward. It’s quite too pathetic, don’t 
you know. There’s one thing you can’t ever accuse 
husky and handsome Park von Fiddlesticks of— 
hunting a rich wife—he married years ago and he’s 
faithful to Mary Garth’s memory. One of the nicest 
things I know about Park—and I know several—is 
the affection which he has for his mother-in-law and 
she for him. He would rather take her to a concert 
than escort the prettiest and most Dresden-china 
widow in the city or in any other—and I’m sure 
that’s a long chalk mark on the credit side, ain’t 
it? 
% 

Fritzi Scheff, the opera singer, is on your side 
this summer, and I saw by some magazine article 
yesterday that her husband is with her, and the 
story went on to tell a lot of guff about what a 
noble gent he was and how he had given up a count- 
ship or a baronet-try or something titular like that 
for the fascinating and frisky Fritzi. Funny. You 
remember that husband here at the World’s Fair— 
he was a meek little German mustached leftenant 
who usually got left far, far back when Fritzi so 
willed it—and I’m surprised that he figures in her 
calculations at all now. He had a good deal more— 
raison detre, as it were, than the customary and pre- 
scribed prima donna’s spouse—not in the Charlie 
Van Studdiford class at all, Jane, nor the Becker 
whom Josephine divorced, but I sorter got it into 
my head that he was too modest and unassuming 
for Fritzi, who’s tastes ran to diamond bracelets. 
Maybe I do her a dreadful injustice, though. You 
never can tell about those domestic German women 
—look at Schumann-Heink and her ability for family 
affection—married seven months after her first hus- 
band’s demise, just so’s to give her nice manager a 
comfortable home and all the conveniences—such self- 
sacrifice and sympathy! 


Rumor is that Josie Ludwig is to marry Ellis 


Wainwright, in which case they’re both lucky, I 
think, for she’s clever and Ellis is generous and has 
igood taste and business ability, and is persecuted 
for things that the court said weren’t wrong in the 
case of the man who officiated with him in a joint 
act of note-making. My, but ain’t I legal? 


rg 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore has got her photograph in 
all the papers again—another club federation excite- 
ment in St. Paul. Wish I had the advertising chance 
these club women get—Jane, we'd all marry millionaires 
right hot off the bat, wouldn’t we? She’s to be 
president of the federation two years hence—if it 
lives. 
te 
Ever hear of Mrs. W. R. Chivvis, Jen? No? 
Well, she lives out on Cook avenue and her husband 
is rated E2 ($20,000 to $35,000; credit high). She’s 
a Federated Club woman and she leaps into fame 
for ballyragging factory girls because they must 
hire out as servants. The paper says that she went 
as a working-girl delegate, with wild gesticulations, 
ordering all girls “back to the kitchen” and acting 
so that friends of the working girl delegate had to 
hustle her away for protection. Mrs. Chivvis, judg- 
ing from the evidently “modified” press report, gave 
an exhibition of herself that must have justified the 
factory girls in turning to any factory ills in pref- 
erence to attempting house work with some _ kinds 
of women. The working girl, Miss Casey, of Chi- 
cago, appears to have shown up to better advantage 
as to manners than the lady who attacked her. Mrs. 
Chivvis, whose hubby is E2, could learn something 
from Miss Casey of the Elevated Railway Employes’ 
Union about the—well, the inelegance of intemperate 
attacks upon a speaker invited to a meeting. Mrs. 
Chivvis possibly enjoys her fame. Isn’t it fine for 
St. Louis? Her husband is in the lumber business, 
but doesn’t her attitude give one a pain in the lumbar 
region? 
% 
Florence Kelley and her gentle Amadee Reyburn 
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“wasn't it cute of her? 
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became one and the same this week in New York. 
The bride wore old lace. It was the hand-me-down 


variety, and started out with her grandmother twice 


great—a Sarpy—the Sarpy family really stacked up 
on the aristocracy list here, Jane, yahs and yahs ago 
don’t think any half-breeds nor dusky Africans figur- 


edin their family tree, either—and then it—the lace, I 
mean—got to Mrs. Don Morrison, who was a Sarpy, 
and then to her daughter, Mrs. Kelly, Florence’s mother 
and after Florence takes it off it will be laid away for 
“future generations,” as the New York article naively 
said. The Morrison-Carr outfit kind of he'd out olive 
each other for the special and 
specific occasion, You remember Mrs. Lily Morri- 
son Carr. mother of Mrs. Norton, who was the most 
famous Miss Carr, that we once had in our midst, 
and her stepmother, Mrs. J. L. D. Morrison, never 
did exactly hit it off—nobody knows why, for they 
Norton was a 


branches toward 


are both lovely women, but Mrs. 
bridesmaid, and Mrs. Carr and the younger daughter, 
Mimi, who will never be as pretty as her mother 
or her older sister, went over from Washington, where 
they lived for several years—and the hatchet was 
Florence and 


sunk deep into the sand for once. 
their bliss 


Amadee have gone to Europe to take 
from our inquisitive and profane gazes, and they 
won't get out to Hortense. Place until the brown 
October ale comes around in tankards. 


ot 
May Aull married a Chicago boy, Elisha Morgan, 
also within the history of this week, and though noth- 
ing much was said about it, I understand from pri- 
vate and particular sources, dearest, that he is the 
catch of the season—terribly rich, and as swell as 
they make ‘em. May was always a very nice and 
modest girl, and she once told me that she wouldnt 
have a spectacular wedding for a king’s ransom. 
fe 
Marv Pearson has been awfully sick, but is on 
the mend and going to Maine, where the stiff sea 
breeze will take the curl out of her hair and put 
ginger into her backbone—my metaphor is as mud- 
dled as ever, but Mary needs it—the ginger. Those 
ambitious musicians—Jane, and say, darling, but meb- 
be Edwina Tutt didn’t come back with all the prima 
donna tricks up her sleeves, though. Fritzy Ilgen- 
fritz sent out Mermod, Jaccard & King engraved let- 
ter-heads stating that he was going to honor Gladys 
Greely with one of his afternoon recherchy remem- 
brances in the line of the merry musicale, and 
would we all please gather round while a new night- 
ingale song dedicated to Gladys, would be trilled 
and trowled by Edwina, the “just returned,” and all 
that, you know. Well, everybody togged up in her 
sweetest lace front and outside lingerie and Edwina 
swept the floor betwixt elevator and stage with a 
lavender train four yards long and sat down on a 
front bench, and when her turn came on the pro- 
gramme she didn’t turn a hair or a handspring and Ilgy 
had to get up and apologize and say that somebody would 
take her place, as Miss Tutt was suffering from a 
slight indisposition—same old gag, you know—and 
Sorter lent a real Metro- 
politan Opera House-Emma_ Calve-Lilian Nordica 
glamour to things. I didn’t know Edwina would get 
onto the game so splendidly, but it was sure and 
enough rough on Ilgy. He was that disappointed, I 
thought once he'd cry outright. And I must tell 
you right here, Jane, that he’s done a whole lot to 
keep the social and musical pot boiling the last two 
seasons, and his afternoons have decided charm and 


are as nice as can be. 


I must tell you that we’ll have a real bang-up mil- 
ingtary wedding in October when that shapesome 
Grace Flanigan is joined in indissoluble union with 
Lieut. Casper Willis Cole, of the Ninth Cavalry, now 
post adjutant at Jefferson Barracks. Lieut. Cole is 
the best shot in the Army, and one of the best in the 


country. He has more medals than Sousa used to 


wear on gala occasions at the old Exposition. More- 
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over, he’s a tip-top fellow, popular with the army men 
and at the clubs. He’s a polo exgert, too. He 
comes from Maine originally, but latterly from 
Watertown, N. Y., and he is well known through 
all the army posts. The bride-to-be is a daughter of an 
old-time railroad man, the late Capt. Flanigan, de- 
ceased. Her mother, Mrs. Rose Flanigan, is one of 
that set that is best recognized as being of the Vincen- 
tian alumne. Her sister, Dellie, who will be maid of 
honor, is somewhat of a looker, as the men say, and 
Grace herself is stylish and vivacious, with a pretty 
Trish wit. She and her gallant lieutenant will prob- 
ably go to the Philippines shortly after the honey- 
moon. 

Speaking of the Visitation alumnz, I’m reminded 
that their association will have a third annual reun- 
ion at the convent, June 13th, and the assemblage will 
be a gathering of grand dames, not only of this city, 
but of the country. Nearly all the women of the swell 
Catholic set in the city were Visitation girls. The 
leaders of society in cities all through the West are 
from this famous school. The old families of the 
whole Louisiana purchase for half a century have 
sent their girls to the Visitation, and the output has 
been very successful socially. Mrs. Julius S. Walsh 
is a leading light of the alumnz, and the roster of 
membership contains the names of daughter after 
daughter, even unto the fifth generation of the old- 
est families in the West, and as far north as Mon- 
tana, and south to Albuquerque. and even to the City 
of Mexico. The outgoing officers are: Mrs. A. J. 
Lindsay, president; Mrs. William McCree, first vice- 
president; Miss Emily Maffitt. second vice-president; 
Mrs. Cornelius Tompkins, third vice-president; Miss 
Tulia M. Papin, recording secretary; Mrs. George 
Hall, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Charless Cabanne, 
auditor. The reunion at the convent in Cabanmne, 
if the graduates come as expected, will be as nota- 
ble a one as a gathering of the Women’s Federation. 
Tt should be the biggest thing of its kind the city 
has ever known. 


t 

Did I ever tell you that Duncan Joy was the man 
who introduced the game of golf in St.Louis? Well, 
ke is the guilty party. He brought it over from 
England, and had a terrible time explaining it to 
people who insisted that it was only the old-time, vul- 
gar boy’s game of “shinny.” I tell you this only to 
let you know that all golf in this town isn’t embodied 
in dear old George S. McGrew. It’s quite a dis- 
tinction, I think. to have given us a new game, and 
it’s quite a coincidence that it was Duncan Joy’s 
cousin-in-law who introduced St. Louis society to its 
other characteristic diversion—the automobile. I 
mean Harry Turner. He had the first auto in this 
city that would run, and he took up the business and 
pushed it until now it is a big factor in the commer- 
cial statistics. The automobilists are talking of erect- 
ing a monument to him, or putting a bronze commem- 
orative plate on his house in honor of his labors. 
Col. Halsey, the “Packard” man, will probably make 
the speech at the unveiling. There will be speeches 
also by “Pierce” Jordan Lambert and “Locomobile” 
Sam Capen, in spite of their business rivalry with the 


popular “Pope-Toledo” man. 


2. 
~~ 


This here outbreak of civic “vircha” is tough on 
Here’s a court over in Kentucky done 
gone and soaked Mrs. Julius S. Walsh, Jr..—she was 
Clara Bell, a belle of Lexington—for $10,000 taexs on 
her property. She’s worth at least a million and a 
half in her own right. The trust company that he'd 
her fortune made a return that it was nearly $900,000 
less than its actual value. and now some reform of- 
ficial has made her pay up on the difference from 
away back in 1894. It’s the trust company that hid 
the property, you know; but who'd think of bringing 
one of our trust companies to time for such a trick! 
Verily, Jane, I think that superior people have more 
immunity from vulgarian official intermeddling, in 
Missouri, than anywhere else. No one would “soak” 


us exclusives. 














MISS S. N. HEROLD. 
RO i ey | 


New York Office: 11 W. 18th Street 

Deep Wrinkles, Superfluous Hair, Moles, 
Warts, Birthmarks, Small-Pox Pittings, 
Scars and Red Veins permanently eradicated 
by Electrolysis. 

All facial blemishes, freckles, pimples, 
acne, eczema and all scalp diseases cured by 
scientific methods. 19 years’ experience. 
References from coast to coast. All work 
guaranteed. 

Ask for catalogue of Miss Herold’s Hygie- 
nic Toilet Preparations at Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Barney’s, at toilet department on |; 
first floor. These goods are on sale there. | 

















Spanish and Italian | 
DR.A.P.RAGGIO | 


(PH. D., HARVARD) 








| 
Will start short Courses in Spanish | 
(Castilan Pronunciation), and Ital— | 
ian (Tuscan). University Methods | 


Smal] Classes preferred. .°.  .. | 








For part'culars, write or apply to | 


A. P. RAGGIO, 
3952 Delmar || 


FROM 
3:00 to 4:00 o'clock P. M. 














75c—AUTOMOBILE BANQUET—75c 


The Monticello Hotel, Kingshighway and West Pine 8trect; table 
d’hote, wita claret and stein, from 6 tc 8:30 every day. 


THE ONLY HOTEL HOME Ten degrees cooler than down town 


L. C. IRVINE, Manager 











any of our Big Cinch for $10,000 back taxes, Our 
Big Cinch can graft in evsry way—like the McKit- 
tricks and their rebate from the railroads—and no 
one thinks worse of them. Indeed, Mayor Wells 
seems proud that Hugh McKittrick, of his Terminal 


Commission, was a rebate grafter, and won’t let him 


resign his place. 


J 
— 


Awful crush of matrimony yesterday—the Agnes 
Blackwell and Herrick, the Minnie Fairbanks and 
Parker of Boston, and then some. Will report on al! 
scandal concerning same next week. So long, Janey. 
dear. Yours, BiueE Jay.. 


2. 2. 2, 
oe 


“What, wed my daughter, sir?” he cried; “why, 


she’s my only child.” 


The youngster would not be denied, however—le 


just smiled. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, undaunted; “you 
see, sir, one was all I wanted.”—Exrchange. 
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ONLY 5 DAYS UNTIL YOU CAN VOTE FOR 


THE BOND ISSUE 


The fate of the Bond Issue to be voted on on June 12th is now hanging in the balance. 

Failure will be little short of a public calamity. 

Every one of the nine sections should carry. 

Two-thirds majority on each section is required to carry it. 

Unless every citizen awakens to the importance of these measures and sees to it that his 
neighbor awakens to their importance, the entire Bond Issue may be in danger. 

If this Bond Issue is defeated the voters of St. Louis will do the city irreparable damage. 

Proposition No. 1 ($3,500,000) is for the building of a free municipal bridge across the 
Mississippi River, to insure forever to the people of St. Louis freedom to cross and recross 
their own doorstep at their own pleasure, on foot or on horseback, by vehicle, trolley or rail- 
road, without paying toll tribute. 

Propositions No. 2 ($800,000) and No. 3 ($1,000,000) are for Hospital and Insane Asy- 


lum necessities. 


If these sections of the Bond Issue are not passed there will be continued 


and increased suffering of helpless sick and insane unfortunates, and every voter against these 
sections, or every voter who stays at home, will be criminally responsible for the continuation 


of these awful conditions. 
Propositions No. 4 ($230,000) and No. 5 
Fire and Police Departments and for new court buildings. 


to fall down and new engine houses are badly needed. 


Proposition No. 6 ($1,000,000) is for the city’s 
grade crossings and for the betterment of the streets and highways. 
Proposition No. 7 ($500,000) has been misunderstood. 
proved and made a wide boulevard to connect North and South St. Louis. 
such cases, will fall upon the adjoining property owners. 


($2,000,000) are for increased facilities for the 
The Four Courts building is ready 


share of the cost of removing dangerous 


King’s Highway is to be im- 


This. cost, as in all 


The Bond Issue money will only he 


used to pay for that part of the street where it adjoins O’Fallon, Forest, Tower Grove or Ca- 
rondelet Parks, or other city property, and for the payment of sums awarded by the courts 
under condemnation proceedings where the street is widened. 
Proposition No. 8 ($1,500,000) is for building sewers which the Health Department says 
are absolutely necessary to the city’s health. 
Proposition No. 9 ($670,000) is to provide small parks in the congested residence dis- 


tricts. 


Vote for the entire Bond Issue. 
and for St. Lowis—two-thirds of which will be spent for labor. 
5c per annum on every $100 of assessed property, with twenty years to pay itt. 


Bring $11,200,000 of outside money here to be spent in 
Your share of the cost will be 


Before you 


are asked for your first year’s tax you will have received enough benefit from the city’s in- 
creased prosperity to pay the entire twenty years’ tax. 
Write the committee if you are in doubt about the Bond Issue or any clause in it. 


You have a right to ask about anything you do not understand. 


for the interests of the New St. Louis. 


CITIZENS’ CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE FOR THE BOND ISSUE, 


TELEPHONE, MAIN 513. 


Let us vote together 


203 WAINWRIGHT BUILDING. 





Stringless: A Sonnet. 


(To Senator Thomas E. Kinney.) 
By Willis Leonard Clanahan 
B EGAD, I like a man who has no strings, 


Political or other, tied to him! 
Who is not bound by any, hand or limb, 
\nd is not circumscribed by petty things, 
Nor worried by outrageous fortune’s slings, 
Nor moved by any fate, however grim. 
Free as a swallow, he can lightly skim, 
\nd he shall stand, undaunted, before kings. 
Therefore I hail thee, Thomas Elwood Kinney, 
©, Stringless Statesman from the famous Fourth! 
Others must follow when they hear thee whinney, 
\nd tremble when in righteous wrath thou roar’th. 
Thou’lt down thy enemies and make them shinney 
On thy side, too, acknowledging thy worth. 


An Industrial Fiction 


HEN a great calamity visits a modern city 

\W —Chicago, Galveston, Baltimore, San 
Francisco—it appears that the most arti- 

ficial thing is the most enduring. What may be called 
natural propertv—that which is valuable because it 1s 
intrinsically useful—may be completely destroyed; and 
the only large asset that remains consists of the titles 
to the real estate. In the business districts ot every 
large city little plots of ground bring enormous prices, 
not for any productive power in themselves, but be- 
cause they happen to be focal points for the energies 
of a vast number of people. A great calamity wipes 
out this artificial value actually; yet it persists inde- 
structibly, although it is, in fact, immediately after 
the disaster, a pure fiction. The best retail site ‘s 
actually worthless. There are no crowds of shop- 
pers to come to it, no modern transportation facilities 


to bring them. It may even be, as in San Francisco, 
that whatever people are within reach have no money 
to shop with. But the fictive value remains after the 
real value in buildings and goods has been destroyed. 
Indeed, this pure fiction of an immense value in the 
real estate—as though it still lay in the centre of a 
rich, populous city instead of a waste heap of ruins— 
furnishes the foundation for the rebuilding of the 
city. The man with the best retail site, though it be 
only a rubbish pile, can mortgage it for money to put 
up another store with. The modern city, being de- 
stroyed, rises in the same spot and substantially the 
same proportions, because it must build mostiy upon 
real-estate values which, although entirely artificial, 
survive after the rest is wiped out. 

“There is no particular moral to this; but the next 
time the business-district real-estate Owner yammers 
to you that his taxes amount to sheer robbery, say to 
him: ‘Go to! We not only make you rich by walk- 
ing past your corner, without effort or virtue on your 
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clothes. 
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and smart, 
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themselves. 
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The Republic Building, 


E are particularly anxious 
who have always 
been tailors’ clients to inves- 
merits of our 
ready-for-service clothes. 
They are invested with all the 
niceties that 
custom tailor 


bodying in his highest cost 


They are made in all the light, 
materials of the 
latest weaves, 
qualities, and, above all other 
attributes, the perfect fitting 
lines and style expression dis” 
tinguishes them as_ superior 
to other makes. 
While our claims are based on 
workmanship, the 
selected 
artistic creations, 
saving from one- 
third to one-half. We leave 


all arguments to the clothes 


$15.00 to $40 00 


Weenee-Gutk 


On Olive Street at Seventh. 


Vr Y 


A 





Permit us to invite you 


to enjoy a share in the extra satis- 
faction we are giving the patrons 
who send their laundry work to us, i 

If you wish the kind of laundry | 
work that will give you real satis- | 
faction, send Ba e ce us. 
Our w anywhere in 
the cy. 


WESTMINSTER LAUNDRY CO. 


4115-4117 Oiive STREET. 
PHONES: 


Bell—Lindeill 211. Kinloch—Delmar 2065. 








the exclusive 





is fond of em- 


in dependable 





RESTAURANT 


Music by Vogel's Orchestra every evening. 


Largest a 


AND 


* Handsomest 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Three Large, Sepa- 
rate .Dining Rooms 
and several Smaller 
Rooms for Private 
Dinner Parties. 





Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts, 











West End 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 








materials 


Hotel Cafe 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant. 
Unsurpassable in Cuisine and Service. 














Vandeventer Ave. 


Vandeventer Place. 


Choicest Imported Wines and Cigars. 
Finest Imported and Domestic Beers 
on Draught. 


Open 8 A.M. to One O'Clock at Night. 


—S 














Cheap 

















Sunday 
Excursions 








rR fix Clover Leaf 
Route 


Stallings and Edwardsville, 50c 
Charleston, $1.50. 


Rates to intermediate stations 
no higher HH HH HH Hi 
Train Leaves Union Station 8:04 a. m. 













part; but you alone are placed beyond the reach of 
chance and misfortune. You have a cinch that not 
even an earthquake can loosen. Be content.’’ 

The above is from the Saturday Evening Post, of 
Philadelphia, “founded by Benjamin Franklin.” 
“a particular moral to this” statement. 
It is that this value given by all of us to the land held 


But there is 


by the property owner is value that belongs to us and 
that value should be taxed into the public treasury and 
thereby diminish all other taxes to the vanishing point. 

This is the fact and theory known as the Single 
Tax, proclaimed by pinheads and parasites to be 
“anarchy.” 

she oho ake 

A certain Pittsburg millionaire visited Philadel- 
phia’s splendid Academy of the Natural Science. Its 
collection of stuffed birds is considered one of the 
finest in America. The custodian could not help prais- 
ing it all with excusable warmth. “I’ve never fig- 
ured it out,” said he, at last, “but it is safe to say, at 
a guess, that these stuffed birds are worth not less 
than $200,000.” “Heavens,” exclaimed the man of 


money, “is it possible! What are they stuffed with?” 


The Fare to Chandeleur 
By Henry Richtor 
HAT is the fare to Chandeleur, the way that 
\W I should go? 
A kiss and smile for every mile; the custom 
makes it so. 


Right good and tell me, hearty, is the prospect very 
fine? 


A girl at every mile-post and the mile-posts running 


wine. 


Well, then, a jolly journey, and the taverns over 
there? 

The roofs are leaves of fruitage and the walls are 
sunny air, 


Why, ’tide you well, my holy one, for I am starting 
soon. 

You'll find the maidens laughing in the liquor of the 
moon, 











Fire sale has been the Great Garment event 
of the past two weeks, eclipsing in magnitude 
anything of the kind ever known in St. Louis, 
Owing to the strenuous exertions of our Fire- 
men, our stock of fully 63,000 was saved with 
only smoke damage. No water or fire in con- 
tact with a garment. Of course this rendered 
our insurance valid and a satisfactory adjust- 
ment enabled us to make unheard of prices. 
The worse tainted (by smoke) garments are 
now completely disposed of, leaving the very 
best to be now brought forward, yet priced at 
the same heart-breaking reduction at which 
the smoke infected were cleaned out at. Our 
stock was so large that great lines still remain 
intact. The bargains for now and the next 
week. 

All our richest suits and costumes which 
sold at $85, $110, $125, $135 and $150°on sale at 


$45.00 


Our high-class tailored suits which were 
sold at $40, $45 and $65, now priced at 


$25.00 
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Strassberger Conservatories of Music 


The annual examination of this year’s 
graduating class of the Strassberger 
Conservatories of Music took place 
Saturday, Wednesday and Saturday, 
May 19, 23 and 26, ’06. 

the Board of Examiners consisted 
this season of such conscientious mem- 
hers as Charles Galloway, chairman; 
Dr. Robt. Goldbeck, Nathan Sacks, 
Richard Stempf, Sig. G. Parisi, Rich- 
ard Poppen, H. P. Dibble, C. W. Kern, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Strassberger, Adelaid 
Kalkman and Director C. Strassberger. 
lhe board transacted their duties in the 
utmost honest manner, and the resu!ts 
were most satisfactory. 

Director Strassberger is authority for 
the statement that the examinations 
this year have been unusually precise, 
and from now forward a larger require- 
ment of proficiency will be the rule at 
the big scholastic establishment. The 
eraduates, according to their awards, 
are this year divided into four sections, 
as follows. 

Graduates of Third Degree. Awards: 
iploma of Artist Course and Medal of 
Honor—Mr. Irwin F. Hengelsberg, vio- 
lin, harmony and counterpoint; Miss 
smeralda M. Berry, violin and _ har- 
mony. 

Graduates of Second Degree. 
\wards: Diploma of Post-Graduating 
Course and Gold Medal—Misses Nellie 
kk. Lewis, of Missoula, Mont.; Rose D. 
Veber, Edna O. Gundlach, Messrs. 
Richard E. H. Woltjen and Frederick 
\\. Wilking, piano, harmony and coun- 

rpoint; Miss Alma W. Bagley, vocal 

(| harmony; Misses Teresa M. Wang- 

Gertrude M. Ganter, Bertha E. Harz, 
‘ino and harmony; Messrs. August C. 
Schmitt, Frank L. Dittmeier and Her- 

L. Stein, violin and harmony. 

Graduates of First Degree. Award: 
(ploma of Teachers’ Course—Misses 
i'mma M. Schnack, of Boonville, Mo., 


Olivia A. DeMette, of Belleville, IIl., 
(:ertrude M, Primus, Olga A. HH. Moell- 
nan, T. Ursula Dougherty, Irene H. 
stockho, Lucille M. Ruehmkorf, Pearl 


DuBenrick. Agnes B. Hanick, Julia 
ieber, May Farrington, Emilie A. 
‘rockmeier, Bertha M. Nolte, May D. 
schum, Jessamine M. Kerwin, Louise 

Boerner. Estella M. Darr and Robert 
\. Huelsick, piano and harmony. 








Private Course. Award: A Certifi- 
cate—Miss Ottilia M. Cramer, vocal; 
Misses Lillian M. Peyton, of Pinkney- 
ville, Ill, Alma M. Hoffmeister, Mar- 
tha McElvain of McLeansborough, III., 
Leah Zook of Tarkio, Mo, Merceina L. 
Losse, Olga E. Pfenninger, Mrs. Ida 
Abrahamson, Messrs. Clarence Tufts of 
Belleville, Ill., William Rushing of 
Bertrand, Mo., piano; Mr. F. R. Chau- 
det of Prairie du Rocher, IIl., violin. 

The graduating exercises will take 
place Thursday, June 7, ’06. at the large 
concert hall of the Southside Conserva- 
tory, and Sunday, June to, ’06, after- 
noon and evening at the Olymp‘c Thea- 
ter. 

It was found necessary to make a 
triple programme on account of the size 
of the graduating class of 1906. The 
enrollment of the pupils at the two 
Strassberger Conservatories. the North- 
side and the Southside, is now 852. 
making it the largest music school and 
institution of general culture in the arts 
allied to music in the Mississippi Valley. 

Thursday, June 7, 1906, at 8 p. m., at 


the Southside Conservatory Hall, Grand 
and Shenandoah avenues. 
PROGRAMME. 

1. Piano Solos— 

a—“‘Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Verdi-Bendel 

b—Scherzo-Valse . . ..Godard 
a—Miss Merceina Losse; ‘b—Miss 
Martha McElvain of McLeansbor- 


ough, Ill. 
2. Violin Solo—“Elegie” ........Ernst 
F. R. —— (of Prairie du Rocher, 
Til. 
3. Piano Solos— 
a—‘The ‘Nightingale ........Liszt 
b—“‘Air di Ballet’...... Chaminade 
a—Miss Leah Zook; b—Miss Olga 
Pfenninger. 


4. Vocal Solo-~ 
‘Cavatina,”’ Le Reina de Saba. 


Gounod 
Miss Ella Flammger. 
5. Piano Solo— 
“Sonata,” in D major...Beethoven 


Miss Nellie Lewis (of Missoula, 
Montana.) 
6. Violin Solo— 


“Ziegeuner weisen”’ .Sarasate 
August Schmitt 
. Piano Solos— 
a—‘‘Berceuse” .Chopin 


b—‘‘Fantasie- Impromptu’ i Seaete 
in C sharv mino 
Clarence Tufts (of Belleville, Tll.) 
os Vocal Solos— 
a—“At paren’ .Rozeri 
b—‘‘Mignon” a’ Hardelot 
Miss Ella_ Flammger 





9. Piano Solo— 


“Spanish Caprice’’..... Moszkowski 
Miss Edna Rascher 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 10TH, AFTERNOON. 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. . 

All piano concertos, duets, quartettes, 
etc.; will be accompanied by a string 
quintet, piano and organ. 
Boieldieu—‘La Dame blanche,” 

ture. 

Sextette for three pianos (12hands) 
Olga Moellman, Irene Stockho, May 

Schum, Mrs. Ida Abrahamson, 
May Rushing, Dr. Robt. Goldbeck. 
Wagner-Wilhelmj— 
a—‘Meistersinger” 
Mascagni-Parisi— 
b—“Drinking Song,” 
Pharaphrase de Concert 
Violin Solos—Herbert Stein 
Chopin—a, “Valse,” in C sharp minor 
Brahms—b, “The Magyor” 

Pearl DuBenrick and Bertha Nolte 
Wieniawski— 

“Souvenir de Moscow,” 
Airs 


Over- 


Pharaphrase. 





Russian 


Violin Solo—Frank Dittmeier 

Beethoven— ‘ 

Piano Concerto in C minor, Op. 37 

a—‘Allegro con brio 

May Farrington 

Largo . .Emilie Brockmeier 
rt and Presto 

Robert Huelsick 








Gounod— ; 
“Cavatina,” from Queen of Sheba. 
Soprano Solo—Agnes Hanick 
Liszt—‘‘14th Rhapsody” 
Piano Solo—Lucille Ruehmkorf 
Mozart—Piano Veeneere, in D minor 


a—Allegro P .Bertha Harz 
b—Romanze ....... ‘Emma Schnack 
e—Rondo ......«.-- Teresa Wangler 


Sarasate—“Ziegeuner weisen” 
Violin Solo—August Schmitt 
Thomas—“Raymond” Overture 
Agnes Hanick and Ursula Dougherty 
INTERMISSION. 

EVENING PROGRAMME. 

Tschaikowsky— f 
Entracte at Valse de L’Opera 

“Bugene Onequine” 

Quartet for two pianos (8 hands) 
Estella Darr, Louise Boerner, Freder- 
ick Wilking and Prof. N, Sacks 

Pagannini—‘“Le Streghe” 

Violin Solo—Irwin Hengelsberg 
Grieg—‘“Peer Gynt,” Op. 46, Suit I 
Gertrude Primus and Alma Hoffme ister 
Verdi— u 
“Ernanie Rescue Me,” from Ernani. 

Soprano Solo—Ottila Cramer 
Saint-Saens— 
Piano Concerto, in G minor, Op. 22 
a—Andante sastenuto. 
Richard Woltjen 
b—Allegro scherzando, 
, Gertrude Ganter 
c—Presto .....- . Julia Bieber 
Chopin—a. “Btude,’ in EB "major. 
Jiszt—b, “Gnomenreigen. ‘ 
ext: ; : Piano | Solos—Rose Weber 
Paganini—‘Palpita. 
Violin Solo 
Beethoven— : cs 
Piano Concerto, in C major, Op. 15 
Allegro con brio, : 
Jessamine Kerwin 
..Lillian Peyton 





Esmeralda Berry 





b—Largo 
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c—Allegro scherzando, 
Olivia DeMette 
M. v. Weber— 
“Ocean? thou mighty 
Scene from Oberon. 
Soprano Solo—Alma Bagley 
Donizetti— 
“Lucrezia Borgia,’ Air de Var. 
Piano Soio—Edna Gundlach 
Statistical Report..H. W. Becker, A. M 
Presenting Awards..C. C. Strassberger 
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The Coliseum Mouse 
BY FRANCES PORCHER. 


People, especially women, don’t seem 
to care how rudely they awaken one 
from a siesta, and I nearly jumped out 
of my ears the other day when one of 
them knocked at our office door. The 
captain and I were so comfortable, 
he in his desk chair, with his feet ele- 
vated waiting, like Micawber, for 
“something to turn up,” and I cuddled 
in my hole under the place where the 
radiator used to be. (Just here | wish 
to remark that you need not be sur- 
nrised at the above quotation, for [| 
have been brought up, you might say, 
on Dickens, my mother having cradled 
me upon choice bits of “Bleak House” 
and I, myself, having chewed more than 
my share of “Great Expectations.’’) 

“What can I do for you, Madam?” 
asked the captain, just as polite as ‘f 
he hadn’t jumped a foot when — she 
knocked, and said “damn” in an easy 
voice when he jumped. 

“T am one of a commitee,” said the 
female, “appointed to seek a location 
for a large entertainment to be given 
by the society people of St. Louis upon 
behalf of a charity. We want to give 
it in November, and have selected the 
Coliseum as the only building large 
enough for our purpose. I am here to 
get some information as to expenss, 
etc.” : 

The captain looked thoughtful: “I 
think—for a charity—you might secure 
the hall for nothing, as far as rent 
goes,” he said, “but, are you sure you 
want the Coliseum?” 

“My dear sir,” she said, as tart as you 
please, “we must have the Coliseum; 
there is no other place. Do you know 
that St. Louis has no big hall outside 
of this where you could hold a big ba- 
zaar, a Kirmess, a Society Circus or 
any of these big things they have back 
East, and when this is torn down good- 
ness knows what we’ll do until the 
other is built. Of course,” she went 
on, “we'd expect to pay for our heat and 
lights and janitor service, and  we’d 
want it for three or four nights.” 

“Just so,’ said the captain, but he 
looked queer around the mouth, and his 
eyes drew up in the corners. “But 
there is no heat and there are no lights, 
and you’d have to furnish them, and 
your janitors yourselves. You see,” 
he went on apologetically, “those plants 
were taken out when it was decided 
to put the Carnegie Library here, and 
since then we’ve only had the Democrat- 
ic Convention and the Horse Show and 
things like that, and—er—there’s no 
floor, you know.” 

“Ts there anything else there isn’t?” 
she asked, with a stare at the captain, 
as if it was his fault the floor was up 
and the heat plant was out, and there 
was no lighting apparatus. My Grand- 
father Rat, who has lived in the Col- 
iseum since what he calls the “halcyon 
days of the old Exposition,” says that 
all female kind are that way; if things 
are impossible they just turn on the 
nearest male thing in sight and blame 
him for it. 

The captain bravely rallied: “I think 
vou’d best go over the building with 
me, if you don’t mind,” he said, “and 
see if you think it can be made avail- 
able.” 

“Certainly,” she assented, and I knew 

the way that woman stuck up her 
chin that she felt, in her soul, the cap- 
tain wasn’t playing fair. I, myself, 
was delighted at the suggestion for, be- 
ing under the care of an over-anxious 
mamma, I had been kept in the limits 


monster,” 
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of the eastern wing, and I made up my 
mind at once to take a foreign tou 
and go along; so when they started 
too, tripped along in close proximity, | 
suppose if that woman had known how 


close, she’d have screamed and grabbed 


the captain around the neck; but she 
didn’t know, and, in peace and_har- 
mony we “proceeded upon our devious 
journey,” as I heard a man read out of 
a newspaper once. 

“What is that noise?” she asked as 
we stepped into the hall. The captain 
led her to a door, and we looked in 
and saw a lot of senseless human beings 
going round and round the _ floor. 
“Ugh!” the woman said, “how dismal 
this old fover is. even those roller skat- 
ers glide like ghosts.” 

“It is worse as we go on,” replied 
the captain cheerfully, as we stopped at 
another door. Here the woman grew 
reminiscent: “This is the old Music 
Hall.” she said. “I can almost see dear 
old Pat Gilmore jerk around and bow 
and smile all over his face. I can hear 
his ‘Morning in the Forest’ with its 
blacksmithing accompaniment, and it 
seems as if Victor Herbert ought to 
come forward with a lot of decorations 
on his breast and give us a ’cello solo 
with an encore. My! but didn’t we 
get a lot of encores for our twenty-five 
cents in the golden Gilmore days!” 

“We sure did,” said the captain, “T 
was here then; but you'd better take 
my arm now; there’s a lot of lumber 
about, and it is dark.” 

So she took his arm and looked like 
she was saving a little prayer, she was 
that scared—of mice maybe—but she 
was game—I'll give her credit for that 
—and she went on noblv until we came 
to the light again. “This is the old 
west wave,” she said. “There’s where 
the old ‘pip-pity-pippitty —pop-corn’ 
stand used to be, and everybody used 
to eat popcorn. Across yonder was 
the old Barr suite of gorgeous rooms, 
and around to the north was Vander- 
voort’s lovely laces and silks; Simmons 
had a bie show somewhere about, and 
Busch kept a crowd all day 
with his mechanical landscape and 
trains, The Jaceards had dazzling 
shows down here and—Oh, but Old 
Missouri did herself proud upstairs. 1 
can smell those apples yet in the po- 
mological display! I wonder if we'd go 
up these stairs if the ghosts of the old 
Art Gallery would meet us. Dear me! 
how many have scattered away since 
then! Paul Harney has moved; Ruck- 
stuhl couldn’t stand the frost here, so 
he took his ‘Evening’—I believe it was 
—to a milder clime: Blanchard, and the 
tragedies in the life of one of — the 
gentlest souls that ever lived, is gone, 
too, and—excuse me, I believe I am 
thinking aloud.” 

“Just come around this 
the captain. 

“Why, this is what used to be En- 
tertainment Hall” she said, “I came 
here to hear Paderewski the first time 
he played in St. Louis—that was a cen- 
tury ago. I think—and there wasn’t a 
handful to hear him. The next time 
I heard him was in the big Music Hall, 
and it cost a whole lot. and the place 
was jammed, and evervbody took on a 
rapt expression, and if you didn’t 
know “technique” and couldn't swim 
in classic seas of harmonv. you were a 
fish that ought to hunt for other wa- 
ters.” Just then we turned » corner: 
“Great Scott!” exclaimed the woman— 
(she did a lot of gabbline all the time; 
vou can perceiye that for yourself.) 
“What are we coming to?” 

“The Coliseum,” said the captain; “be 
careful how you climh down those tim- 
bers. madam. you mieht get a fall.” 

She looked around, up and down, 
and actually let a minute nass without 
talking. but T knew it wouldn’t last. 

“Well. of all the godforsaken holes.” 
she said at last. “T never saw any 
worse ‘abomination of desolation.’ If 
vou tried to heat it. the heat would go 
out of the holes in the roof—what 


upstairs 


way,” said 


would it cost to heat it?” she broke 


off. 
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463 PEOPLE 


bought 


Water 
Heaters 


May 


Did Your Home Get One? 


Most of these people had a hot-water system con- 
nected with the furnace or coal range. 
needed hot water in hot weather. They have got it now. 


What is your hot-water system? 


Order a gas water heater. 


use it in winter. 


The gas needs to burn only when hot water is wanted. 
With a gas water heater, 2 cents worth of gas will heat 
25 minutes. 


25 gallons of water in less than 


Save money; have a cool home and still have plenty 
of hot water always at hand, by ordering a gas water 


heater now. 


Price, $10.00 


Payable $3 at time of order, balance $1 monthly. 


Delivered and connected ready for use free. 


The Laclede Gas Light Co. 


716 Locust 


You will use it in sum- 
mer, and when you find how convenient it is you wil! 
It can be used in connection with 
your old system or entirely independent of it. 





But they 


Street 





“About two thousand dollars a night 
for temporary uses.” 


“Two thousand  fiddlesticks,” she 
sniffed, ‘and what could we floor it 
for?” 


“Well, the old floor cost  twenty- 
eight hundred dollars.” 

“And this is the best St. Louis can 
offer in this line!” she said with her 
head in the air. “Meantime they squab- 
ble about where they'll build another 
Coliseum, and they dawdle about tear- 
ing this old ruin down and puting up 
the library, and if anybody wants to 
have an entertainment bigger than a 
minstrel show—they just can’t, that’s 
all.” 

“I didn’t believe you'd ¢are for it.” 
said the captain, “under present condi- 
tions, but I thought you would better 
see it for yourself. I am sorry we 
can’t offer you ladies something better.” 

“Well, so am I,” she said, “and I 
thank you very much for your kindness 
and courtesy.” Then she shivered a 
little. “What with the cobwebs and 
the dust and the holes and the memo- 
ries, I feel like I'd been among ghosts. 
There’—and she caught up her _ skirts 
—‘“did you see that pesky mouse. I'll 
bet this place is alive with them. I 
really must hurry, good-bye,” and off 
she whisked through the Thirteenth 
street door, and the captain laughed as 
he looked after her, and then he and I 
retraced our steps and went back to the 
office to our quietude and interrupted 


nap. 
of ofe of 
NOTICE—G. Giusefii L. T. Co., now 
at 3529 Olive street, will remove May 
Ist, to their own building, 3900 West- 
minster Place. 








Summer Shows 

“Am I a wiz?” asks John Young at 
Delmar Garden in “The Wizard of the 
Nile.” He is a wiz. Beats Frank Dan- 
iels in some ways. 

But Stella Tracy is wizzier and per- 
vasive of the show. And Cecilia Rhoda 
is good to hear and Bill Herman West 
is a funny old Ptolemaic person with a 
billy goatee and much voice. And Jen- 
nie Ople is opalescent. 

And the chorus—um-m-m! 
hot spell show. 

Next week: “Hello!” The show will 
be “The Telephone Girl,” funny, frisky, 
prettily staged. 


Delicious 


?, 
ooo 


At the Alps, Rosenbecker is melodic- 
ally entrancing with his big orchestra, 
to which you find yourself eating 
rhythmatically of Czsar’s viands. “Moon 
Dear” is a-humming everywhere. 

Bertha Lincoln Heustis is the dra- 
matic soprano, sweet and strong and 
with character and color in her voice. 
The crowds wait for her and won't let 
her go when she comes. 

Next week, Sorrentino’s Banda Ros- 
sa, or red band, with music after the 
picturesque Italian method. Mrs. Ada 
M. Sheffield, a Chicago soprano, will -be 


soloist. 
ote 


Dollie Nobles harvest 
in “The Whirlwind’s 
Harvest” at Suburban Garden. ’Tis a 
new play on old strenuous themes 
thrills, laughter, tears, passion, all laid 
broad strokes. Mr. and Mrs. 


Milton and 
much applause 





on in 


Nobles in the chief parts have much to 
do, but not so much as to eclipse the 
support. Lisle Leigh is a taking actress 
Walter Edward is a classic old “coon,” 
and Honcha Bischoff a convincing old 
“mammy.” Gordon Edwards is a vil- 
lain for true, and Edwin Emerson’s higi 
Irish private is racily funny. Norman 
Hammond’s Swedish dialect is catching. 
A good, old-fashioned show to make 
you forget all problems, including the 
heat. 

Next week—Lord bless 
Pheenix”—dear old play retouched a lit- 
tle—“and the villain still pursued her” 
(to be continued in our next). 

? 


od 
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At Forest Park Highlands, Rosatti’s 
Italian Band holds forth in the Japanese 
temple—free. Crowds! Where do they 
come from? 

Mile. Vallecita does most wonderful 
stunts with wild animals. And _ the 
vaudeville is the cream. The Marco 
Twins are funny. Hayward, Conroy and 
Hayward have a jolly sketch. The 
Howards in antipodal novelties are sur- 
prising. 

Then there’s Lew Hawkins the min- 
strel. Such hapny foolishments! Such 
beloved old jokes! 

Next week more of the stars of vaude- 
ville, free music and the merry midway. 

?, 


“° 


The Standard is right there with the 


goods this week—“The New Century 
Girls.” The two burlesques go like 
buzz-saws and fire crackers. ‘ 

Edith Murray’s toy artist sketch; 


Ward and Raymond, comic singing con- 
versationalists; Bowen and Lina, amus- 




















The Good Old Summer Time 


IS HERE—Also the moon that 
peeps up over the horizon at 
uncertain hours. 

Also the summer girl, 

Also the summer man. 

They both need 


Oxfords 


We have them in all leath- 
ers—tans, blacks, etc., for men. 

And for ladies—colors to 
match all street costumes. 
Prices— 


$3.50, $4 and $5 


Styles correct—prices popular. 


SWOPE’S 


Broadway, near Olive 























716 OLIVE STREET, 
ST.LOUIS. 





TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS, 


Barnes’ Business College, 


Board of Education Bldg., 911 Locust St. 
Young men and women prepared in the short- 
est possible time as Bookkee and Stenog- 
raphers. .". .. .". We are able to find desirable 
emphoyment for our MEL de css s ¢6 ¢ & 
CALL OR WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 














Marcel Waving Massage and Manieuring 
Pompadours and Switches Shampooing 


Mrs. A. F. Godefroy | 


THE MARYLAND 
HATR DRESSING PARLOR 


312 N. Euclid Ave. Forest 3157-A 
DRY ROASTED COFFEE 


RONNOG A Special Value at 25 pex Ib. 


J. P. O'CONNOR, 
620N. Sarah St. Both Phones 3200 Olive St. 


HERBERT ©. CHIVERS 
, AKCHITECT jf 


CLASS WORK 
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Summer Garden. 


Leonhard Priester announces. the 
opening of his beautiful Family Sum- 
mer Garden, Grand avenue and Arse- 
nal street, 

A string quintette will entertain af- 
ternoons, 4 to 6; evenings, 7 to 11 Dp. 
mente an catering and refresh- 





ing acrobats; Stewart and Desmond; 
Burton and Burton—all tip and likewise 
top of their kind. 
Of ofe of 
Prof. Ives and Art 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

It is pleasing to note that your cor- 
respondent, “L’Art pour L’Art,”’ voices 
an apprehens:on that ‘tthe last word has 
not been spoken” in the important mat- 
ter of the deve opment of art appre- 
ciation and the establishment and con- 
duct of an effective art museum in St. 
Louis. 

In the end, perhaps, it may appear 
that the only obstacle to the progress 
of St. Louis in Art has been in the 
overwhelming demands of otier inter- 
ests and necessities, no longer su en- 
grossing, and that with the broadening 
lessons of the World’s Fair and the 
new St. Louis spirit the desire for art 
appreciation has reached t'iis city, and 
a great forward movemient has been in- 
augurated, in which case we may de- 
pend upon it that the advance will be in 
proportion to the well-proven  sagaci- 
ty of her business citizets. 

Amid the criticisms which signalize 
the general awakening of interest, the 
central fact stands out that in the old 
St. Louis an art museum and _ school 
influential and respected throughout the 
world has grown up, and, joining with 
cther American art institutions, has 
helped to develop the art side of the 
American people. not alone locally, bin 
nationally. With this accomplished, 
we see that, through co-operation with 
the World’s Fair authorities, a new and 
splendid art building has been provid- 
ed, where the work can be continued 
upon the broader scope commensurate 
with the new spirit here, as well as 
with the progress made in neighboring 
cities. The comprehensive plans made 
public by the museum authorities—in 
an illustrated brochure to be obtained 
on application—are full of promise ior 
the artistic development of the city 11 
every direction. The new endowme: t 
for the purchase of American paint- 
ings, recently announced, amounting to 
something like $200,000, with other very 
valuable recent gifts to the museum, 
are indications of the quality of the 
support which business men of the city 
are now prepared to give. The criti- 
cisms of the museum management are 
no less hopeful indications; for it is 
easily seen that they are not made ran- 
corously, but from a heartfelt desire to 
show how the best results for the fu- 
ture may be secured. If this desire is 
to work in a really valuable manner for 
our progress in art, however, it will be 
necessary for some of the critics to 
give more attention to fact. 

Recently the Museum Director spoke 
of an effort made at the time of the 
Columbian Exposition, thirteen years 
ago, to secure a great collection of ar- 
chitectural mode's for St. Louis. The 
French government kindly offered to 
present them, on the condition that they 
should be exhib'ted at the Chicago Fair. 
and that packing, transportation and 
installation expenses should be met by 
those who were to possess the collec- 
tions permanently. The United States 
government as kindly interested itself 
to the extent of lending a man-or-war 
to provide ocean transportation, and the 
expenses remaining to be met in St. 
Louis, as fixed by the officials of the 
givirg nation, on competent authority, 
the Formatore of the Trocadero Mu- 
seum in Paris, were reduced to $13,000. 
The director, with a committee of busi- 
ness men, made efforts to raise in St. 
Louis contributions to this amount, but 
could not do so, whereupon the collec- 
tions were given to the Chicago Art 
{nstitute. This was instanced as ex- 
emplifying that St. Louis was not at 
that period greatly imbued with an art- 
appreciative civic spirit, and that the 
work of the art museum had been car- 
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OUR PET AVERSIONS—NO. 1. 
THE CHILD WONDER. 





riel on under circumstances of some 
difficulty. 

*“L’Art pour L’Art” advises us, how- 
ever, that, “if the whole story were 
told,” the business men of St. Louis 
kept their hands in their pockets be- 
cause they knew by their own expe- 
rience that it doesn’t cost anything like 
that sum to set plaster casts on their 
pedestals, take them down and ship them 
to St. Louis, and again set them on 
pedestals in the local museum;” and so 
they naturally wanted to know what 
was going to become of so vast a sum 
of money, and refused to be bambooz- 
led, leaving the business men of Chi- 
cago, less sophisticated in these mat- 
ters, to be “taken in” by the professor. 

Your correspondent’s artful memory 
is hazy. The writer has had access 
to records covering the work under dis- 
cussion. which show that the gentle- 
men associated with Mr. Ives in this 
matter, three active, practical business 
men of the city, Messrs. Ellis Wain- 
wright, Charles Nagel and George 
Wright, were informed as to the char- 
acter of the work they were engaged 
in. The records disclose as well that 
the new, so authoritatively pronounced 


explanation of the matter disregards the 
dimensions ot the models of that archi- 
tectural collection in a way to recall 
the exploit of Gulliver when he gati- 
ered up the cables of a fleet of Lillipu- 
tian ships and towed them easily away 
while all the world wondered. In this 
manner a certain sort of amateur 
“practical men’ often dissipate obsta- 
cles in. fancy. In reality these models 
included portals and facades, larger 
than our ordinary dwelling houses. Ac- 
tually contronted with the proposition 
of picking up these “casts,” and “set- 
ting” them on pedestals, et¢c., etc., our 
friend would have _ fancied himselt 
transported to  Brobdignagia. This 
collection of reproductions of  princi- 
pal features of the historical structures 
of France, numbering no less than 276 
examples, may be seen to-day, installed 
in a specially erected gallery in the 
museum of the Art Institute of Chica- 
go. The Chicago people were eager 
to get these magnificent and inspiring 
works, and are still glad to possess 
them, as witness Mr. Charles L. Hutch- 
inson, business man and president ot 
the Chicago Art Institute, who is quot- 
ed in the Art Museum brochure re- 
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ferred to, as writing recently of the col- 
lection: “We find it of the greatest 
practical value. It is being constantly 
used by architects and builders.” 

St. Louis is turther developed now, 
and will not permit such an experience 
to be repeated, even though the queer 
notions of amateur-practicalists should 
uphold the precedent. bv 

We frequently encounter, Mr. Edi- 
tor, among people whose knowledge of 
nowadays artists is vague, the old as- 
sumption, a frayed and tattered legend 
handed down by novelist to novelist 
from times that are gone, that an “ar- 
list”? can have no “business ability. 
Seldom, however, is this delusion serv- 
ed up to us so naively, so delicately and 
withal, so sweepingly as by “L’Art pour 
L’Art.” Recall now your glance around 
the table at any banquet of notable ai- 
tists, be it in London, in Paris or m 
New York, say, perhaps, at the Lotus 
or Century, or even (for I remember 
such a thing), at your own St. Louis 
Club, and does it come to you that the 
vision was of lean and haggard taces or 
faded clothes, or other evidence of ill- 
kept estates? “Practical” persons of- 
ten are fond of their delusions. U 
such are those who hug the notion that 
if a man has learned to draw lines 
which make a picture he is precluded 
from the ability to draw a salary or a 
check, or that if he can point a pencil 
he therefore cannot point an argument, 
or that if he is a well-recognized author- 
ity on the value of art objects and on 
the science of conducting an art insti- 
tution, then, by the same token, he can- 
not be a practical man. Would it do 
any good to name prosperous institu- 
tions founded and financed wholly by 
artists, and with acknowledged _ busi- 
ness sagacity and business success? We 
might instance the accumulation and 
wise business administration of a prop- 
erty of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars by an association of artists in New 
York City. As a matter of fact, the 
recognized art expert of to-day is a 
well equipped gentleman of the world, 
standing shoulder to shoulder with men 
eminent and sagacious in other occupa- 
t10ns 

Nor in working around from the sup- 
positious generalizations to the chosen 
instatiee is your correspondent fortu- 
nate. The figures and records (acces- 
sible. though he gasp at their intimate 
relationship with an artist), will dis- 
close this to any reasoning investiga- 
tor. The entire outlay of the St. 
Louis Art Museum and School | last 
year was less than $19,000, after vears 
of development from far smaller begin- 
nings. Yet the institution yearly grad- 
uates capable artists; it gives tuition 
to hundreds not expecting to become 
artists who will see better and live bet- 
ter all their lives for this training of 
their eyes and hands and _ perceptive 
powers; it gives the city the use of its 
valuable permanent collections, and pro- 
vides also numerous special exhibitions 
of high quality that enable the people 
here to keep in touch with what the 
world is doing in art; and in all its 
work it maintains a standard of techni- 
cal results that secures for it a respect- 
ed position among art institutions, as 
instanced recently by the grand prize 
awarded bv an international jury in 
the department of education at the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition, or _ still 
more recently by flattering official state- 
ments of a great European authority. 
To a broad-minded man with a com- 
prehension of values, it should be ob- 
vious that this is a eood deal to get for 
$19,000. To one happening to know 
something definite of the appraisement 
of such things. the results obtained are 
surprising. Not to be invidious, so 
much as to be interesting, let me re- 
mind your correspondent that the last 
budget of Cincinnati’s Art Academy 
carries more than $46,000, and the Jast 
budget of the Chicago Art Institute. 
$111,000, while, if it is not quite ton 
irrelevant, the Metropolitan Museum 
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spends several hundred thousand dol- 
lars in cash each year, (I refrain from 
mentioning the precise figures. ) Re- 
turning from these expenditures to the 
$19,000, it is obvious that somewhat 
drastic limjtations have been placed up- 
on the management, and that econom- 
ies have had to be practiced in a good 
many directions, even economies that 
have seemed ‘unwarranted from _ the 
point of view of “practical’ men not 
conversant with the facts. Two art 
museum directors have told me, in al- 
most identical words, of their belief 
that no other director in the cuountry, 
having anything like so little money to 
work with, had accomplished anything 
like so much as Ives. Similarly I 
happen to know that in the Exposition 
the Art Department, through the man- 
agement of the Department Chief, was 
engineered with many thousand dol- 
lars less than the sum appropriated for 
it in the budget. Sa lame , eae 
Of of of 


An Art Dealer Speaks 
St. Louis, June 2, 1906. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

There has appeared in the last few 
months a number of articles in the vari- 
ous papers as to the art conditions in 
this city. The articles have been from 
all standpoints but that of the public, 
and I feel that in justice to them some- 
thing should be said. 

Art is not on the “bum” in St. Louis. 
The St. Louis public do buy good pic- 
tures by the local artists, but they must 
be up to the standard of the artists 
from other cities, and not mere sketches. 
To bear out this statement I will men- 
tion a few facts that have come under 
my personal knowledge. 

Since the first of January, Mr. Gustav 
Wolff has sold over fifteen paintings. 

When Mr. F. O. Sylvester announced 
his intention to spend the summer abroad 
he received so many commissions that 
he was compelled, to refuse several 
which were offered him in the last few 
days. 

During Mr. Richard Miller's visits 
here, last year and this, he has painted 
about twelve portraits, not counting 
those commissions which he has _ re- 
ceived in the last two weeks. As Mr. 
Miller receives not less than $1,000 per 
portrait, and for some considerable more, 
you can readily see that the total 
amounts to quite a figure. Among the 
portraits painted by him are those of 
some of the leading collectors of works 
of art in this city, comprising such gen- 
tlemen as Mr. W. K, Bixby, Gov. D. R. 
Francis, Mr. T. H. West, Mr. J. Lion- 
berger Davis and Mr. Robert Brook- 
ings. Mr. Miller spends only a short 
time each year here, and so has consid- 
erable uime left for his other work in 
Paris. 

At tue recent exnivition of the Two- 
by-Four Club, held in our gallery, one- 
third ot the exhibit was sold and all 
of the works were bought by our citi- 
zens. The reason the exhibition was 
because the men 
represented had sent their very best 
work and reaped the reward. We 
have had no trouble whatever in hav- 
ing a splendid attendance at all the ex- 
hibitions we have had in our galleries 
from time to time, and have had from 
two hundred to three hundred visitors 
in a single day. This alone, I think, 
will refute the phrase which has been 
applied to this city. If you will pass 
the stores of any of the art dealers you 
will always find a large number of peo- 
nle gazing into their windows. It shows 
that the general public have a feeling 
for art. T feel that if the people who 
have attacked the public on this ques- 
tion would devote more energy in the 
wav of approaching the heads of the 
various daily newspapers and insist that 
a small portion of space be devoted each 
week to what is hapnening in the vari- 
ous studios, they will find that the art 


such a success was 





Our own self-respect is largely a result of being 


respected by others. 


Stylish garments do much to 


influence the world’s opinion of us. 


E were never in a bet- 
ter position to supply 
your Blue Serge Suit wants 
than we are to-day. The 
prices on woolens, especially 
Blue Serges, have advanced 
in the past 10 days from 10 
to 20 per cent. This would 
make considerable difference 
in the cost of a suit were it 
not for the fact that our pur- 
chases were made a year ago 
—so that we can supply you 
without additional cost. In 
addition to this clothes made 
the D. U. C. way are in so 
many ways superior to other 
makes that the advantages in 
purchasing here are _ very 
marked. Try us, it will pay 
you. 


Suits $15 to $40 


Diel 


Olive Street cor. Ninth, 
Odd Fellows’ Building 





demand which is here now will be in- 
creased. Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR KOCIAN. 
for the Noonan-Kocian Co. 
oh fe of 
A Trip to Eureka Springs 
Railroad and sleeping-car ticket, and 
room and meals for seven days at the 
Crescent Hotel costs but $30. Ask the 
Frisco Ticket Office, 900 Olive street. 
oh ote oe 
One feature of A. B. C. BOHEMIAN 
bottled beer, Purity—by a process orig- 
inated and patented by us, every bottle 
is sterilized before it is filled. and pas- 
teurized afterwards. Order from. 
American Brewing Company. 
} fe op 
TO MICHIGAN JUNE 6TH, 
Advance sleepers via Illinois Cen- 
tral—Leave St. Louis 11:45 a. m. Reg- 
ular daily service begins June 24th. 
of of of 


A Trip to Eureka Springs 


Railroad and sleeping-car ticket, and 
room and meals for seven days at the 
Crescent Hotel costs but $30. Ask the 
Frisco Ticket Office. 900 Olive street. 

oe ofe of 


FAST SERVICE TO MICHIGAN 


Via Illinois Central R. R., daily, begin- 
ning June 24th: 


Leave St: Lovnis:.:..:<. vc EES. 
Arrive Petoskey ....... o's OF98 even. 
Re ey eee’ 6:28 a. m., 
We-que-ton-sing ...... ea A: 
Harbor Spring ......0..000+7:2§ & M. 


oh oh of 
One feature of A. B. C. BOHEMIAN 
bottled beer. Purity—by a process orig- 
inated and patented by us, every bottle 
is sterilized before it is filled, and pas- 
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The.. 


West 
End 
Hotel 


Cor. Vandeventer Ave. 
and West Belle Place. 


OPPOSITE BEAUTIFUL 
Vv. PLACE 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTEL 


2xCaslisaT Cursing 


ose 





Meals a la Carte or Zable d’ Hote 




















The Kenilworth 


A beautifully furnished apartment 
place which combines the privileges 
of hotel service with the comforts of 
home. The cuisine and handsome 

’ Dutch dining-room on east side are 
most desirable features in these at- 
tractive apartments. 


Mrs. R.A. Kendall, 
Phone. Lindell 2436 4137 Lindell Blvd. 








teurized afterwards. Order from Amer: 
ican Brewing Company. 
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rc Palmy Days==y 
of the “Palm Leaf” 





We’re now in the midst of 
the torrid days, 
And you’d better let us sweat 

to keep you from sweating—bet- 
ter let us work good and hard 
making to your measure a Mac- 
Carthy-Evans-Von Arx Soothing- 
Summer-Suit that won’t make it 
necessary for you to work hard i 
to keep cool. 

Such a Suit made from one of 
our paper-weight Serges would 
give Old Sol a mighty cool re- 
ception. 


Such a Suit would cost you 


$35.00 


MacCarthy-Evans- 


aa Von Arx a= 
GAILORING CO., 820 Olive St. 


The Post-Office is still ‘‘just opposite.”” Phones 
Bell Main 5175 and 5176, and Kinloch B-300. 





Save a small amount of your 
earnings each week, and you 
will be surprised at the ac- 


cumulation 


Many opportunities for in- 
vestment are lost by reason of 
no ready funds 


life by 
account 


Make a start in 
Ipening a savings 
with us 


MIBSIBS 7am a 
TRUST CO. 


FOURTH ¢ PINE STS.ST.LOUIS 


Best ctrvice wn 1CXaS 
4 Important Gateways 4 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 











True Southern Route to El Paso and 
California 


Dining Cars. Meals a la Carte. 

rite for new book on Texas—free, 

E. P. TURNER, General Pass’r Agt., 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The Stock Market 


A decidedly cheerful spirit is again 
pervading Wall street. Brokers report 
enlarging business, and are strongly 
disposed to recommend the buying of 
stocks at present prices. This, in spite 
of the fact that June is nearly always a 
month of dullness and short profits on 
the stock exchange. Low call money 
rates tend to dissipate all fears of an- 
other squeeze of borrowers. The small 
surplus reserves, as shown by the 
bank statement of last Saturday, excit- 
ed but languid interest, although, with 
the only exception of 1905, they are at 
their lowest ebb, for this time, since 
1890. The general opinion is that this 
week’s statement will reveal a handsome 
addition to reserves, as a result of a re- 
turn flow of money from the Pacific 
Coast and a shipment of gold from 
Australia. 

Stocks, in the last few days, display- 
ed considerable stamina. They readi- 
ly and quickly responded to manipula- 
tive artifices. Among the leaders were 
Illinois Central, St. Paul common, Un- 
ion Pacific common, Colorado Fuel and 
Iron, Lackawnna, Brooklyn R. Transit, 
Reading and the Hill issues. Colorado 
Fuel and Iron seemed to move up on 
“general principles,” insiders thinking 
that the stock was entitled to’ an ad- 
vance for a change. They picked up a 
fine bunch of the certificates on the 
recent “slump,” and are now anxious 
to make a broad market to take profits 
in. St. Paul rose on reasons. but 
vaguely apprehended by the ordinary 
trader. Facts which, a month ago, 
would have been used for the purpose 
of knocking the stock down, are now 
elaborately dwelled upon as_ puissant 
reasons why it should go up. ‘This is 
nothing extraordinary in Wall street, 
whose logic, most of the time, remands 
one forcibly of that of the inmates of 
padded cells. All that is definitely 
known of St. Paul is, that the company 
is endeavoring to finance its extension 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Union Pacific is being advanced by 
the clique, simply because it is so well 
known as a “leader” in every bull mar- 
ket. The shares are still about nine 
points below the high level of a few 
months ago. The people in control of 
it could easily put it up to 175, and even 
higher in normal times. Whether these 
are normal times, still remains to be 
proved. If crops turn out right, talk 
of an increased dividend on the shares 
will grow more insistent and confident 
than they ever were in the past twelve 
months. The small net earnings for 
April did not disturb the aplofb of the 
slique. They argued that the San 
Francisco shake-up more than explains 
the disappointing figures. 

The Amalgamated Copper Co. has 
graciously consented to publish another 
annual statement. It’s one of those 
financial’ exhibits of which the Sugar 
Trust has, so far had an exclusive mo- 
nopoly. The net earnings are figured at 
$9, 161.557. After dividend payments, 
the surplus on hand was $312,983. The 
statement appeared quizzical and ambig- 
uous to Wall street, because it could be 
construed in favor of either side of the 
market. However, offerings of the 
stock were well taken. It would be 
interesting to know just how much 
Thomas W. Lawson recently managed 
to scrape together in his dealings in 
Amalgamated. He worked feverishly 
to depress the stock below par. Of course, 
the price declined for reasons with 
which Lawson had nothing to do. 
There’s every reason to believe that he 
picked un a large, long line at low 
prices. For an interesting, up-to-date 
get-rich-quick scheme give me_ this 
“frenzied finance” business every time. 

National Léad common is once more 
on the dividend list. The directors re- 
cently declared a quarterly dividend of 
one per cent on the stock. This is the 
first dividend since 1900. when the com- 
pany paid one per cent in March. In- 
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EIGHTH & LOCUST STS. 


« FESTUS J. WADE, 


NINE AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 

























DRAFTS 


The Foreign Exchange Department of 
this Company draws its own drafts on all the 
principal cities of the globe and transfers 
money by cable. It also issues Letters of 3 | 
Credit and Travelers’ Checks available in 
all Parts of the World. 


MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


ST. LOUIS,MO, 


OFFICERS 
| | GEORGE SCHUCKHER, é 
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Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Direct Private Wire to New York. 
ST. LOUIS, 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 





























WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


Lincoln Real Estate & Building Co. 


Interest payable October Ist and April Ist, at the office ‘of the trustee, the 



















$50,000.00 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


Consolidated Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Dated April Ist, 1905. Due April Ist, 1935. 





MISSOURI-LINCOLN TRUST CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 


Svectal Circular on Request. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 


St. Louis Stock Exchange. 












307 North 
4th Street. 


H. Walker & Co. 


Investment Securities 


Direct Private Wires to practically 
every city in the 
United States. 
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H. Woon, 
President. 


Corner Franxin AND JEFFERSON Aves. 


Letters 












W. E. Beraer, 


Ricn’p B. Buttock, 
Cashier. 


Vice-President. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


ST. LOU!IS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 
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FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 
Return Engagement of 


9 ROVAL 

ROSATI’S i255 

CONCERT 
MISS NELLIE TURNWALL, Soprano Soloist 
VALLECITA AND HER TRAINED 

WILD ANIMALS 
ROOF GARDEN ROLLER SKATING RINK 
FINEST IN AMERICA 


Only Big Vaudeville Program in Town 


Admission Children Accompanied 
to Grounds 10c by Parents Free 


THE ALPS 


GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 50, 
Adolph Rosenbecker, Director, 
Soloist: ADA M. SHEFFIELD, Soprano 


NEXT WEEK—Bertha Lincoln Heustis, Soprano. 
Special Concert Every Sunday Afternoon at 4 0 clock 
in Large Hall 
Restaurant Under Direction of Louis Caesar 
Phones: Forest 5655. Delmar 3012. 
Admission 25c. Season Tickets admitting one $7.00, 
admitting two $10. Strip Tickets 5 for $1.00, 

In Cool or Rainy Weather Concerts Will be Given 
in Large Hall. 


DELMAR GARDEN 


EVERY EVENING, 8.15 


The Wizard? t the Nile 


Matinee at 3—25c Tickets at Bollman Bros., 
1)20 Olive Street. 


Sunday Matinee, June 10, 7he Telephone Girl 


STANDARD 


THIS WEEK, 


New Century Girls 
SUBURBAN 10-NicHtT 


First Time on Any Stage, MILTON NOBLES’ 
Original Military Comedy Drama, 


THE WHIRLWIND’S HARVEST 


TICKETS AT BOLLMAN’S 


To-Wauk-On 
Varnish Stains 


finish, Made for 
beauty and wear. Renews old furniture 
and woodwork with surprising effect. 
Nothing better for floors and borders. 
If looking for something with tone and 
quality, something pleasing, effective and 
beautiful, To-Wauk-On reaches the end 
sought. Easily applied, quickly dried 
and permanent as the best material can 
make it. All the various wood colors. 

















A natural wood 


Mound City Paint & Color Co. 
Gregg Varnish Ce., 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 8113 & 813 N. Sixth St. 
Makers of Reliable Products. 





HORSE PASTURE 


125 acres, running water. Finest 
pasture in St. Louis County. 
Large barns; all box stalls. 


PHOENIX STOCK FARM 


See A. K. BONHAM, Pres., 


Furn. Co., for terms 


Both Phones. 


Crane 








ADVANCE CAR TO MICHIGAN 
Via Illinois Central R. R. June 6th. Reg- 
ular daily service on and after June 
24th. Leave St. Louis at 11:45 a. m. 


siders who had accumulated the stock 
all the way up from 20 were exceeding- 
ly busy selling when the news of a divi- 
dend declaration came out. The fact 
that the directors took pains to make 
the dividend “quarterly” should not be 
taken too seriously. Many a company 
declared quarterly dividends, only to 
stop them a gain a few months later. 

European markets are lethargic, al- 
though money is, for the nonce, more 
abundant than it was a few weeks ago. 
London financiers report that Ameri- 
-an loans are being largely transferred 
from there to the Continent. The 
Southern Railways is said to have 
placed a two-year loan of $3,000,000 in 
5 per cent notes in London recently. 
The potentous political situation in 
Russia holds stock speculation in 
check in Paris and Berlin. Russian 
bonds are freely offered on all little 
rallies. Paris is being swamped with 
their securities, and should have more 
than its share of financial disturbance 
in case of a serious rupture between the 
Duma and the Court. The Bank of 
England rate of discount remains at 4 
per cent, but is likely to be lowered 
soon, should business conditions in 
England continue quiet. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
suspended his order of April 14 bear- 
ing upon the facilitation of gold im- 
ports. It is announced, at the same 
time, that the order will again be put 
in force, should necessity for such ac- 
tion arise. Verily, Mr. Shaw is’ the 
limit of modern financiering. He is 
still under the preposterous delusion 
that, but for his uncalled for order, no 
gold would have arrived in this coun- 
try after the San Francisco catastrophe. 
It was only his action, he opines, that 
induced the British fire insurance com- 
panies to loosen up in order to pay their 
debts to American policy-holders. The 
sapient head of the Treasury even fail- 
ed to notice that as soon as his order 
was made effective sterling exchange ad- 
vanced more than seventy points, or 
sufficient completely to counteract the 
advantage gaired by New York banks 
through Mr. Shaw’s order. A mere 
kindergarten punil in finance should re- 
alize the utter futulity of paternalistic 
measures of this sort in the domain of 
international finance. 

They intend to boom. stocks. On 
what grounds? Because the great rail- 
way systems are constrained to borrow 
on their short-term notes on grinding 
terms? Why buy stocks that yield bare- 
ly 4 per cent, and even less, when you 
can buy safe notes of the same comp2- 
nies netting you 5 per cent and over? 
In recent months about $110,000,000 
short-time railway rotes have been put 
on the market on terms very advarta- 
geons to buvers. 

The Sonth African Rand mires pro- 
duced $9,243,750 in gold in Mav. The 
output in Anril was $9.328.025, and in 
March $0,424.075 The Merch output 
was the largest in the mine’s history. 

fe 
Local Securities. 

In sympathy with the increasing bull- 
ish activity in Wall street, the St. Louis 
market broadened considerably the past 
week. Prices showed a rising tenden- 
cy in nearly all d'rections. The buy- 
ing was, of course, almost entirely spec- 
ulative. Buyers seized on any stock 
that gave good indications of being un- 
der manipulative control and rigged for 
an advance. Industrial shares received 
marked attention, because they - still 
look cheap, comparatively. 

National Candy common was pushed 
up to 18. the stock being very active 01 
the rise from 13%. Consolidated Coal 
is sell’ng at 22™%, and Central Coal & 
Coke common at 64. For Simmons 
Hardware common 116% is bid. 

United Railways preferred is moving 
in an erratic manner between 8354 and 


THE MIRROR 








You will thoroughly enjoy the 
quaint picturesqueness of 


Eldorado Springs 
The beauty of its surroundinz 
hills and green forests and ; 
tranquil atmosphere of the who 
place will suit you exactly if yoy 
seek a quiet, ideal place for a \+- 
eation trip. 
Since the discovery of its now 
famous Springs thousands have 
received benefits from the healing 
waters and have gone away elo. 
quent testimonials of their ecurs- 
tive properties. 


To Induce You to Go 

The exceptionally low 
rate of $11.55 is made 
from St. Louis to Wido- 
rado Springs. and return 
via M. K. & T. Ry. Tick- 
ets good 90 days. For 

particulars see 

Mr. Williams at 520 Olive street, 

St. Louis. 














&444. The commen is quict at 58 bid, 
with light offerings. The 4 per cent 
bonds are changing hands at 885%. 

A lot of 10 shares of Bank of Com- 
merce sold at 329, and Boatmen’s Bank 
at 254% and 255. Missouri-Lincoln 
remains dull at 135 bid, 135%4 asked. For 
Commonwealth 327% is bid, 320 asked. 
For Merchants-Laclede 305% _ is_ bid, 
with no offerings at this writing. 

Laclede Gas §s sold at 105%. old Citi- 
zens’ Railway €s at tor, and $1,000 St. 
Lois Brewing Associat’on 6s at 102%. 

Morey remains firm at local banks at 
5% and 6 per cent. Drafts on New 
York are unchanged from last week, be- 
ing 10 premivm bid, 20 premium asked. 
Sterling exchange is strone at $4.85%, 
Berlin 9475, end Paris 5.1834. 
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Answers to Inqutries. 


Constant Reader.—Total issue of Star 
3uilding bonds is $275,0co. ‘The value 
of the buildirg and og-year leasehold is 
estimated at about $575,000. A s‘nk- 
ing fund of $5,000 a year is provided 
f.r in mortgage. Consider bonds a 
fair investment. 

HH. B., Ft. Scott. Kan.—The Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. itse’'f hes no bond- 
cd debt. It merely assumed the hond- 
cad debt of constit-ent prorerties. The 
company is in good finare’al shape. Tt 
shows a big surplus after fixed chirges. 


?, ?, ? 
9 9 O° 


New Books 


A book of genuine thrilling adventure, 
the frontispiece of which is a _ tinted 
halftone illustrating the line “I drew her 
to me and kissed her” is entitled “The 
Voyage of the Arrow.” T. Jenkins Hains 
is the author. There is no better writer 
of sea stories. He is prolific in imag- 
ining weird things and he has barrels 
of gore in his ink. This book is just 
about the right thing for a boy of twelve 
or for older children to read in the com- 
ing two or three months in a hammock 
or on the grass by some mountain 
stream. The illustrations by H. C. Ed- 
wards really seem to illustrate the story. 
(L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Mass.) 

% 

Claire Victor Dwiggins used to be a 
versifier, paragrapher and cartoonist on 
one of the St. Louis papers. He got out 
of this town in time. He has made 
a reputation and is living up to _ it. 
Two recent productions from his pen 
and pencil are “The Rubaiyat of the 
Ege” and “A -Toast Book.” The 
“Toast Book” is issued in the form of 
a skull and “The Egg Book” is issued in 
the form of an Easter egg. The fun in 
both volumes is broad and the drawings 
are unrestrained. Both books are ex- 
cellent things for young men and women 
who like to remember their friends at a 
distance with specimens of literature and 
art which appeal to the un-to-date, cyni- 
cal spirit of “the man in the street’? and 


You Can Easily Operate 
This Typewriter 
Yourself 


Don’t worry your 
worresponden.t: 

Don’t write him 
anything by hand 
that takes him 
time to make out= 
that may leave 
himin doubt—that 
he _ can’t easily 


read, 

And don't fill out 
legal papers or My 
card memos—or make out accounts or hotel 
menus in your own handwriting. 

It looks bad, reflects on your standing, 
makes people think you can’t afford a steno- 
grapher, and is sometimes ambiguous, 

You can write out your letters—make out 
an abstract—fill in an insurance policy—enter 
your card memos—make out your accounts, 
or a hotel menu—or do any Kind of writing 
you need, on any kind, size or thickness of 


paper, and space any way you want on 


5 ers 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


You can write any of these things yourself 
if you do not happeato have a stenographer, 

For you can easily learn, with a little prac: 
tice, to write just as rapidly, and Dy ned 
as an expert operator on the OLIVER.@Be- 
cause the OLIVER is the simplified type- 
writer, And you can see every word you 
write, About 80 per cent. more durable ihan 
any othe; typewriter, because it has about 
80 per cent. less wearing points than most 
other typewriters. 

80 per cent, easier to write with than these 
other complicated, intricate machines that 


require “‘humoring’’—technical knowledge— 
long practice and special skill to operate. 
Than machines which cannot be adjusted 
to any special space—with which it is impos- 
sible to write abstracts, insurance policies, or 
odd-sized documents except you buy expen- 
sive Spemes attachments requiring experts to 
operate, 
ou can adjust the OLIVER to any reason- 
able space—you can write on any reason- 


able size and thicknessof paper, right out 
to the very edge, without the aid of any 


expensive attachment or special skill, and 
your work will be neat appearing, legible and 


clear. 

For the OLIVER is the typewriter for the 
doctor, the lawyer, the insurance agent, the 
merchant, the hotel proprietor—or any man 
who does his own writing. 

Write us now for our booklet on the simpil. 


fied features of the OLIVER, 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO, 
Century Buliding, St. Louls, Mo. 






























ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
INSTRUCTION IN 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling andthe Applied Arts. 
Students may enroll at any time. Apply for information 


at the office, 19th and Locust Streets, or 
HALSEY C. IVES, Diagcror 





“the woman of the world.” (The Jolin 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. ) 
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THE MIRROR 


From DeSoto’s Fabled Fountain of Youth 


TO OUR 





















Nation’s Sanitarium i 


(Owned and Controlled by U. S. Government.) 


IRON eek 
MOUNTAIN Hot Springs, Ark. 


THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT. 


ROUTE Low Round-Trip Rates the Year Round 


Special Summer Tourist Rate, $14.20 


June Ist to Sept. 30th. Limit 30 days. 








The Hot Springs Special Leaves St. Louis Daily 8:01 P. M. Arrives 
Hot Springs 8:05 A. M. Four Other Daily Trains. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis. 
Ticket Office S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Sts. and Union Station. 



























































GOING TO * 
re Quality 
CINCINNATI 
SPRINGFIELD The quality of ingredients, care 
and skill in every process of Brewing is 
Cee” responsible for the exquisite taste, the ee 
NEW YORK mellowness and the delicious flavor of A \ ale 
: BOSTON : | 
: WASHINGTON 
, BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
Take one of the 
BIG FOUR The King of Bottled Beers 
TRAINS 
vy a.m, that Leaves St; Louis, With those who appreciate Quality and Palatability, 
Pn tne Ee a Budweiser occupies a place all its own. It is so 
Five Foe ee Reina superlatively good that, though higher in price, it 
Ki has a greater sale than all other bottled beers. 
ie mee Bottled only at the Home Plant. 
: twm KRAN K ; | Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 













S13 PINE ST. / 









BUDWEISER IS SERVED AT ALL FIRST-CLASS 
HOTELS, CAFES AND BARS. 


=r mem (Ce 


oy WN 
OFFICE. 











Corked or Tin Capped 























A. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer,|. When passing behind a street car. BOOK S { “phecree| RORDER'S BOOK STORE 


Pure, Pale and Sparkling. Bottled Ex- look out for the car approaching from Boole con be 616 LOCUST STREET. 
clusively at the Brewery in St. Louis. the opposite direction. : 
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PACKARD AND KNOX DELIVERY WAGONS AND TRUCKS 


UTOMOBILES 


| Are Noted for their Hill-Climbing Ability 
Try One and See for Yourself 























RUNABOUT, $1,025.00. TOURING CAR, $1,275.00. 
TELEGRAM 


Buick won two firsts and two seconds out of four events entered at Indianapolis hill climb May 24th. Buick was 
second in free for all. Beat National four and six cylinder also Peerless, Winton, Premier, Marmon and Lambert. 


TELEGRAM 


Suick won first, second and third in two cylinder class, time 47 seconds. Defeated nearest competitor 13 sec- 
onds. Also defeated following four cylinder cars: Olds four cylinder runabout, Frayer-Miller, National, Rambler, 
Queen and Marion. Minneapolis Hill Climbing Contest, May 19th, 1906. 


) HALSEY AUTOMOBILE CO., 


LINDELL 622. 3908-18 Olive Street. DELMAR 2227, 


AGENTS FOR 


PACKARD, FRANKLIN, STEVENS-DURYEA AND BUICK 
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